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MERINO RAM “GOLDEN FLEECE.”—Brep Anp Ownep By E. 8. STowELL, CORNWALL, VT.—Drawn and engraved for the American Agricutturist, 


We selectea this ram as best representing his 
breed of any at the New England and Vermont 
Fair at Brattleboro, and our artist produced, in 
our view, an admirable portrait. Golden Fleece 
is 4 years old, and was this year winner of the 
sweepstakes prize as the best merino ram of any 
age on the ground, and of the 1st prize in his 
own class, (Rams 8 years old and over.) His 
fleece, this year, (unwashed of course) weighed 
26'|2 Ibs.; that of 1865 weighed 26"|, Ibs.; it 





would be interesting to give the weight of 
cleansed wool, but we cannot. The excellence 
of the animal may be judged by the fact that 
the flock of which he is the leader, and to a 
considerable extent the sire, bore off 6 first and 
3 second prizes, besides the2 sweepstakes prizes 
at the above named fair. He exhibits remark- 
ably the compactness, solidity and depth of car- 
cass, with the desirable shortness of legs, which 
are well wooled down, the full dewlap with the 





abundant wrinkles and folds of the Vermonters, 
together with the astonishing oilyness of fleece. 
Such animals are held at wonderfully high 
prices,— $5,000 to $15,000, The latter price 
has, we learn, been refused for Golden Fleece, 
This breed, the American Merino, originated 
from the careful breeding, for many years, of 
Spanish Merino sheep by Stephen Atwood, of 
Conn., and subsequently by Edwin Hammond, 
of Vermont, and is now widely disseminated, 
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There is a northern army marching southward 
The winds are its scouts, and Jack 
Frost is on the picket line. Its skirmishers are in 
the forests of Maine; they fiil the Adirondacs, and 
skirt the chain of great lakes. Some daring com- 
panies have pushed far in advance of their reserves 
into the prairies and the valleys of the West. Be- 
hind them comes the grand army in its march to 
the sea, leaving no green thing behind it, save the 
cedars and pines with which it seems to fraternize. 
But we have weapons and resources, which will 
enable us to sustain the siege. Then, too, we have 
one great ally, but for whose partial withdrawal, to 
attend to business farther South, we should not ex- 
perience the present attack. This ally is the Sun, 
who fights for us by day, but leaves us to take care 
of ourselves by night. Our resources are wood 
and coal, and peat, good shelter and the abundant 
corn. The first nippings of the frost should have 
set us to finishing up farm work, and making ready 
for winter. When we cast our eyes over the hints 
for November given in previous years, we feel the 
need of ten times the space we have to make sug- 
gestions upon every important subject, but with so 
little space as we have we must be somewhat gen- 
eral in our hints. First, however, a word about 

Permanent Improvements.—Multitudes of farmers 
and their families are satisfied with their present 
homes, but many others want to move. They are 
looking West or South, and are ready to take a 
good offer and clear out. The result of this is, that 
they do not half, take care of the farms they are on, 
and if they sell at all, they will not get half the 
price they might. We say then, wherever you are, 
make the surroundings as attractive as possible. 
Make permanent improvements, good buildings, 
good fences, walls, etc., lay underdrains, reclaim 
swamps, and in short, work as if you were going 
to live in one place all your life, and your children 
after you. So you will have the comfort, as you go 
along, of seeing every thing improving, and such 
investments are safe and usually pay a good interest, 


if not annually, they certainly increase the value of 


the farm. But do not let any work upon the farm 
nor the material welfare of yourself and family 
lead to the neglect of the moral and intellectual. 

The Common School should have the solicitous 
care and attention of every citizen, no matter what 
his profession, or how light his family responsibili- 
ties. Statistics bear us out in saying that the 
poorest schools and the least attention to education 
exist among the most purely agricultural districts ; 
and it is also true that in more populous sections 
farmers, as a class, are not the ones to forward 
efforts for better and more thorough schools. The 
great safe-guard of our liberties is universal intel- 
ligence. A good public school is a security to any 
community against petty thieving, stack burning, 
orchard robbing, and a thousand other annoyances 
from bad boys and bad men, which can hardly be over- 
estimated. The contamination of one’s children by 


_ignorance, which is almost always vicious and the 


cause of povefty, should be provided against by 
securing the very best school houses and the best 
teachers for all the children of the community. 
This is every man’s. and every woman’s business, 
and a duty for which an account must be rendered 
as much as forthe heartless neglect of the hungry 
aud naked. It is not necessary at this season to 
direct attention to 

The Foor, for we have them always with us. It 
is much pleasanter of a winter night to think of 
those who have been and are warmed and fed by 
our unostentatious charities, than of those to whom 
it may have been said, “depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled (by somebody else).”” This month 
occurs the usual season of Thanksgiving, which, 
formerly observed by only a few of the older States, 
has now become a National festival—May this 
be among the many causes for thankfulness of our 
readers and of ourselves, that as God has prospered 
us, God’s poor haye shared his bounty by our hands, 





Hints about Work. 


To those of our readers who read the October 
Hints we have little to say under the heads of 
Buildings, Cellars and Ice Houses, that will not seem 
repetitious. In short, put all in perfect order for 
cold weather, so far as repairing, cleaning, white- 
washing and painting go. There is one important 
subject which might well have been dwelt upon 
last month, namely 

Cisterns.—Old ones should be cleaned out if they 
get low during Indian Summer weather, when we 
often have little rain for some weeks, and they 
should be protected from the action of frost, 
Clean eaves troughs, pipes and conductors of 
leaves and rubbish, and make every thing ready for 
winter. New cisterns may be set at this time, and 
where running water cannot be secured either at 
the house or stock-yard, capacious cisterns certain- 
ly should be. It is very casy to make a cistern in 
any soil in which a pit may be cut down with per- 
pendicular sides. All that is necessary is to lay 
on a good even coating of cement directly upon the 
sides and bottom of the pit, which may be about 8 
or 10 feet in diameter. Lay a flatish boulder on the 
bottom in the middle to stand upon, and near it 
make a depression into which all sediment may be 
made to flow, to be pumped or dipped out. Sucha 
cistern may be covered with plank and 2 feetof soil, 
or by 2 dome or jug-shaped top, all below the sur- 
face and below frost. To construct this,make a frame 
of boards going from a center-post to the sides, and 
form the top with a smooth surface of hemispherical 
form by filling in with pieces of wood, and finish- 
ing off with clay or soil sprinkled and smoothed off. 
On this lay a coat of cement mortar, aud a grouting 
of stones Ginches thick. A half-barrel tub should 
be set in the dome in the middle, or a little to one 
side, for a “‘man-hole.” Water enough falls upon 
ordinary farm buildings for all the stock that they 
ean cover. After all, cisterns are a poor substitute 
for running water brought tothe barn in pipes. 

Horses.—In November we expect to get all our 
stock into the barns, and should take good care of 
them. There are no animals, however,that with plen- 
ty to eat will bear the cold so well as horses—full- 
grown horses. ‘ Weathering’ stunts colts shock- 
ingly. We have no doubt of the truth of the state- 
ment, that farmers in Vermont frequently winter 
their horses in the open meadows with barely a 
shed torun under, giving them a little hay or straw 
only during ice storms, when they cannot paw 
down through a foot or two of snow and get at the 
grass and clover aftermath, which “was left for 


them. They are said to grow fat upon such treat- 
‘ment. Nothing is worse for horses than too much 


blanketing and tender care. Keep them clean— 
they can’t be too well groomed—but let them have 
fresh air and cold air, plenty of it, but not in draughts 
through windows, floor cracks, etc. When theyare 
sweaty, rub them and blanket them until dry, and for 
an hour or two after they are cool. After grooming, 
a linen cover may be put on to keep the coat down. 


Colts ought to be accustomed to being handled 
very young, and may be kept in stalls or loose 
boxes. Never use the whip, but try the efficacy of a 
little sugar instead. (It will pay even at 16c. per 
pound.) Any young horse is much easier coaxed 
than whipped, and punishment is rarely necessary. 


Beeves should be pushed forward in fattening as 
fast as possible. . Be careful not to over-feed, but 
judiciously increase and vary the feed so as to 
secure always good appetite and digestion. Water 
regularly ; keep salt always before them; feed 
ground or cooked grain; never let them worry for 
a meal, but be ready as soon as the time comes; 
also never prepare their food before them, making 
them wait half an hour, restless and thrashing 
about, but prepare for the next meal while they are 
eating. See that cattle are fed uniformly the same 
amount of grain, roots, oil-cake, etc., daily, or in- 
crease with regularity. Variety and occasional 
changes of feed are well, and most economical. 

Cows.—As the quantity of milk decreases, its rich- 
ness in butter may be made to increase by proper 
feeding, and it is worth while to take advantage of 
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the very high price which butter brings. We 
heartily wish farmers could realize the retail prices 
asked in the cities and large towns for their pro- 
ducts—butter 65 cents per pound—think of it; get 
it if you can—though 35 cents will pay. Examine 
hay for evidence of ergotized seed (grown three or 
four times its natural size—the effect of a disease). 
This probably is the cause of abortion in cows, 
which has been so disastrous in many sections of 
late years. Any cow that is ailing in the least, 
should be removed from others. If one of a herd 
slinks her calf, three or four may follow suit, and 
probably will. Filthy stables provoke abortion. 


Young Stock of all kinds should be kept vigor- 
ously growing all winter. Warm dry yards, sheds 
or stables, some grain or roots, and plenty of fresh 
water and salt, with regular care, will ensure thrift 
and much better sized animals than if the winter 
treatment checks their growth, as is usually the 
case. Their manure will be worth something, too. 

Sheep.—If sheep are in poor condition now, they 
must be gradually brought up; feed oats in the 
sheaf, a few daily, and some roots and good hay. 
When grass fails, hemlock boughs once or twice a 
week are good. Let all have the range of dry yards 
or fields, and warm sheds well ventilated. The 
period of gestation in ewes is about 5 months, (152 
days,) and a flock in good order is rarely served in 
less than 3 to5 weeks. If sheep put up to fat at 
this season, sell in February, March, or April for 
enough to pay their present value, and for all the 
grain fed to them, there is a profit. Their manure 
will be full pay in many places. 


Hogs.—Watch the pork market, and if there is a 
certainty of taking advantage of high prices before 
the general killing takes place, do so, otherwise 
complete the fattening. If nowhere else, there 
is at least a large gain in the manure heap. 
Refer to articles on hog killing in the January 
number (p. 12). In killing all squealing and fighting 
is stopped by shooting a wooden plug into the 
head between the eyes, easily done, and a most 
humane practice; use very little powder. Feed on- 
ly cooked or soaked food; ground if possible. 


Poultry.—See article on fattening fowls. It is 
eyually applicable to other poultry. For ducks for 
your own table, feed meal scalded and mixed with 
celery leaves chopped fine, for 2 or 3 weeks before 
killing. It gives them the flavor of canvas-backs, 
In warm, light houses, spring pullets lay all winter 


Manure.—The value of the manure of animals 
stands in direct relationship to the value of the 
food they eat. Poultry have the richest food ; men 
next, hogs next, fattening cattle, horses, sheep, 
cows and growing stock follow in about this order. 
The feed of well fed beeves is usually richer than 
that of horses, and so is that of fattening sheep 
sometimes, but this varies. Here, however, is a 
true measure of the value of the droppings, and of 
the care that should be taken of each kind. The 
farmer’s business is to make manure just as much 
as it is to make money, and he should do it first by 
saving. Hen-dung is easily saved by making the 
birds roost over « floor sprinkled with earth, 
which is swept up und freshly earthed every week. 
Calculate to have 1¢ manure and % earth. Save 
the next on the list on precisely the same principle 
—that is, mingling it with % its bulk of dry fine 
soil, but do it every day or two.—See the box, etc., 
figured on page 319.—Hog mauure is saved and pre- 
served by mixing it with earthy or vegetable mat- 
ters, anything that will decay, but especially articles 
soft, porous and buiky, as weeds, sods, bogs, peat, 
etc. The droppings of horses are very profitably 
added cither to the manure of the sty, or mixed 
with that of neat stock, especially to that ot young 
cattle and cows, which is thus brought up to a 
higher standard. Manure of all other kinds is 
kept and improved by admixture of straw, leaves, 
ete., and especially by being laid up in heaps over 
beds of rails, so that the liquor which leaches from 
it naturally, or after being pumped on, may be ree 
turned and pumped over itagain, Where this can 


not be done, it should be mixed with Bods, diy 
peat, or muck, or even simple soil, ond laid ia u 


eh OS 





compost heap as fast as it accumulates. The ma- 
nure harvest is from November to May. 

Plowing.—By all means do as much plowing this 
fall as possible. Use a plow that will lay a furrow 
as flat as a floor. Plow in manure deep for corn, 
potatoes and root crops, but not for small grains. 
Leave no manure on the surface, except fine com- 
posts that may be harrowed in. Land is well pre- 
pared in this way for seeding in spring to clover 
or grass without an accompanying grain crop. 

Grain Fields.—Prevent water standing anywhere 
on winter grain or young grass, by 

Surface Drains.—Make surface water courses to 
conduct off water from spots where it may wash 
and do damage, by cutting channels or by bringing 
on dirt or gravel. Continue 

Under-draining also, as long as the ground is not 
frozen hard. Laborers are easier got in November 
than at most other times. The ditches must be 
well filled, and the earth pounded down, or the 
water will wash them out in the spring. 

Wood.—See article on splitting. It is a good 
time now to gather the ‘down stuff” in the wood 
lot, which is useful for light quick fires, 


Orchard and Nursery. 


When we advocate autumn planting, we do not 
mean to advise planting in winter. In general, the 
present month is too late to plant, and it is much 
better to heel-in the trees, received thus late, than 
to set them. Trees properly planted will not need 
stakes, but if it must be done to save a weak or in- 
jured one, a single stake with a twisted straw rope, 
as described in April, 1863, will be best. See page 
599 for protecting young trees during winter. 

Cider Making still continues. Good, sound, and 
clean apples, absolute cleanliness of the casks and 
every thing used in the process, are essential to the 
production of the best article. If what the Ger- 
mans call apple wine (Apfel-Wein) be desired, fol- 
low directions for grape juice in Sept., page 325. 

Cellars. —Close up only when there is danger of 
freezing. Fruit should be kept at a uniform low 
temperature—as low as it can be without injury. 
The changes that go on in ripening fruit, generate 
heat, and this should be borne in mind. They also 
cause the liberation of injurious gases, and when 
fruit is stored in cellars under dwellings, ventila- 
tion should be provided. An opening into the flue 
of a chimney is as good as any other 

Cions may be cut at any time after vegetation has 
ceased. Select this year’s shoots with short joints, 
tie in bundles, label carefully, and keep cool and 
fromdrying. Damp sand or earth will do, but saw- 
dust is better, as it will not injure the grafter’s knife. 

Labels.—Trees from the nursery often have the 
labels closely wired to a limb; these should be 
loosened, or what is better, taken off altogether, 
and have the small copper wire replaced by one of 
lead or by a leather strap. Have every tree la- 
belled for convenient reference, and so recorded 
as to leave no possibility of losing the name. 

Manure can be put upon the orchard at any time 
after the ground is frozen. Manure the whole sur- 
face, and do not make a mound around the trunk, 

Stocks must be taken up before the ground freezes. 
Those intended for root-grafting are to be assorted, 
tied in bundles and packed in the cellar in sawdust. 
Take up all apple and pear stocks, and preserve 
those too small to graft, toset again next year. 

Seedlings generally have a hard time of it the first 
winter, Leaves and the boughs of cedar and 
other evergreens make a good protection. 

Cuttings, if the ground is open, may be set, 
article on cuttings in October, page 364, 

— 
Kitchen Garden, 


Whenever the ground is open, something may be 
done to help aleng next spring’s work, See last 
mouth for suggestions about manures, Clear up 
all rubbish, Jay drains, and do ll preparatory werk 
whenever the weather wil] allow. 


See 





page 362, will need a gradual covering ; or, if the 
roots have been put in heaps, pits may yet be made. 
Cabbages.—Plants in cold frames are to be fully 
exposed every mild day. Take in the late crop, as 
directed last month. Cattle relish the loose leaves. 
Celery should never be put in too soon, it will 
stand light frosts, but should not be thoroughly 
frozen. See last month’s directions for wintering. 
Horse-radish.—Dig and cover in pits, as directed 
for other roots. Save small roots to set next year. 
Hot-beds.—If not already done, procure a lot of 
good soil and put under cover, or cover with boards. 
Parsnips and Salsify may be dug whenever the 
ground is open, but it is best to have a supply for 
use in cold weather preserved in sand in the cellar. 
Rhubarb.—Whenever the ground is open, new 
beds may be made, by dividing the old roots, tak- 
ing care to keep an eye or bud with each, and set- 
ting deeply in richly manured soil. 
Spinach.—Cover with straw or leaves. 
eae 


Fruit Garden, 


The general directions of last month may be fol- 
lowed wherever they will apply. In locations 
where the climate will admit of it, planting of 
dwarf trees, blackberries, currants, etc., may con- 
tinue. Manure as directed under orchard. 

Figs Trees are to be laid down and covered with 
earth, or if there is danger from much water, take 
up with a large ball of earth and put in the cellar. 

Grape Vines.—Prune as soon as the leaves are off 
—this is when to prune. How to prune will de- 
pend upon the vine and the person’s knowledge of 
its manner of growth. We can only give general 
directions. Look at your vine now that it is di- 
vested of leaves. All that is seen of the wood of 
the present year’s growth, has borne and done its 
duty. The buds upon the canes, that now look so 
insignificant, are next spring to throw out vigorous 
shoots and bear fruit. If all the buds ar left, there 
will be many weak shoots and little fruit. If this 
year’s shoots are cut back to two or three buds, 
these remaining buds will push out vigorous shoots 
and produce much better fruit than if the vine had 
been allowed to run wild. Have this in mind 
whenever the vine is pruned—the buds, and not the 
wood now on the vine, are to produce the fruit. 
Prune understandingly. We have given full direc- 
tions with engravings in previous numbere. 

Grapes may be preserved a long time, if put in 
boxes and kept at an cven low temperature, The 
Catawba and Diana are the best keepers. Grapes 
with a tender skin, that breaks at the least pres- 
sure, are not good for keeping. 

Peavs.—The winter sorts are to be kept as here- 
tofore recommended for winter apples. Keepthem 
cool until the time of their ripening, and then 
bring them into a warm room. 

Raspberries.—Tender kinds are to be bent down 
and covered with earth. If the old canes have 
not been cut out, do it at the time of laying down. 

Strawberries.—There is no need of covering until 
the ground is crusted. The object of covering is, 
to avoid alternate freezing andthawing. Too much 
covering, provided it smothers the plants, is worse 
than none at all. ; 
—eo— , 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


All work here will be governed by the character 
of theseason. In fine weather, grading, making new 
walks, new borders, etc., may be carried on. It is 
well to compare the views, after the leaves haya 
fallen, with those of midsummer, and observe where 
pleasing views may be opened by removing the 
trees, and note the unpleasant objects that may be 
shut out by judicious planting. Clean up all rub- 
bish, Cover tender plants and put everything need- 
ing it inte winter quarters by the end of the month, 

Bulbs.—Take up Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Tiger- 
flowers, etc., before hard frosts. Dry them off and 
then put in paper in a dry place, where mice 
will not reach them, Jf the ground js open, put 


Tile for Vogettujes, wade os dirovted in Gotober, | out spring fowering bulbs, Hyackaths, Tulips, ei, 
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Chrysanthemums remain as the last ornaments o 
the garden. Mark fine ones for propagating next 
year. Cut away the stems when done flowering. 
Dahlias.—If the roots have not already been 
lifted, take them up on a fine warm day, putting 
the label with each—or note the color, if the name 
be not known—dry during the day in the sun, and 
set them in any cellar that will keep potatoes. 
Frames and Pits.—Give the plants full air on mild 
days. Those set on the bottoms of the pits should 
have a layer of coal ashes under them. See that 
pits are mice proof—and poison any that intrude. 
Lawns may have a dressing of good compost, 
which can be put on any time during the winter. 
Leaves.—Collect all possible. We have mentioned 
on page 402 several uses for them. Another is, 
that they make excellent bedding for cows and 
other cattle, and by spring are rich manure. 
Roses are to be protected as directed in September. 
If climbers can be taken down and covered with 
earth, they will flower all the finer. 
Wistarias north of New York are not safe unless 
Jaid down and covered with earth. 
Protect all herbaceous perennials, hardy or other- 
wise, with coarse manure, or a covering of leaves. 


Green and Hot-Houses, 


The plants being all in the house, the principal 
thing to look after is the temperature. In warm days, 
no fire will be needed, and again a sudden change 
will require care to keep the temperature from get- 
ting too low. In green-houses the mercury may 
range from 35° to 45°, while in hot-houses 60° and 
75° should be the minimum and maximum. Ven- 
tilate whenever external temperature allows, and 
water according to the requirements of the plants. 

Bulbs, if not already potted, are to be put in for 
winter blooming. Keep in a dark and rather cool 
place until they have formed abundant roots. 

Camellias should be kept cool, unless early flow- 
ers are wanted. Syringe freely ; look out for insects. 

vopagation of quick growing things may con- 
tinue. Salvias, Cupheas, ete., will soon make 
strong flowering plants. 


Greens.—Where bouquets are in demand, lay ina j; 


stock of Lycopodiums, Ink-berry and other greens. 

Annuals.—Where there are not many flowering 
plants, a good show may be made with annuals, 
They may be sown now. Mignonette is always 
wanted for its perfume. Rhodanthes, Nenophilas, 
and Lobelias make fine house plants. Sweet Alys- 
sum and Candy-tufts may be used if there is room. 


Cold Grapery.—Remove the decaying 
berries from any clusters that may remain upon 
any vines in the house. In damp weather, close 
the house and keep it as dry inside as possible. 


Apiary in November.—When a proper 
selection of stocks for keeping over has been made, 
there will be no tendency to rob. There is little 
to be done, unless important things have been 
neglected. The first cold weather makes bees very 
stupid—more so than that which follows, and if 
stocks have not been thoroughly examined, take 
advantage of the first freezing ‘weather to do so. 
It is the part of humanity to take up small weak 
stocks now, rather than leave them to starve and 
freeze to death. Unfilled boxes may be stored for 
next season’s use, and any dry combs should be 
saved for another year. Protect the hives from 
mice, by contracting the entrances. Hives con- 
taining stocks may be painted at this season with- 
out serious injury to the bees, and new hives or 
empty ones ought to be painted now, to get thor- 
oughly dry before next season. Honey taken up 
this month will probably be very thick, and require 
gentle warming in order to strain it nicely. 





Previous Numbers to New Sub- 
scribers.—We have on hand all the previous numbers 
of this journal back to January, 1856, and print more as 
needed, from our electrotype and stereotype plates. 
Price of single numbers, 15 cents; of annual volumes, 
$1.75 per year, postage included, or $2.50 if sent bound. 
But any new subscriber received this autumn, who gets 
free the two or three numbers, can have the back num- 
bers of this year to complete his volume, at the rate of 
10 cents each, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


OnrgnGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 41 Park Row, N. Y. City. 

NNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
eAch for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
dach: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copics 


find upwards, $l each, Papers are addressed to each name. 


j~ = i / 
j 
‘Suggestive Questions 


To Everybody. 


Preliminary Statements.—Whiat the Agricul- 
turist is, and has been so far this year, its readers know 


—how many beautiful and instructive large and small 











engravings (which alone cost about $8,000!), how many 
articles on various topics, how many hints and sugges- 
lions, ete. Many would have the paner different— 


would omit this and insert that; but we have con- 
stantly acted upto our best judgment, taking into account 
the general interests of all concerned, and we think 
no one would willingly part with all he has read 
and be without the thoughts that have been suggested by 
what has been read. —Now, with constantly increasing 
experience, and facilities, we are able to promise even a 
far superior paper for next vear. Weexpect to expend 
about $10,000 in getting engravings that will be 
beautiful to look upon, that will cultivate taste, and be 
an ornament inthe homes of our readers, and that will 
also furnish many practical hints in the various depart- 
ments of Rural 
$12,000 to $15,000 more, in procuring and prepar- 


ing a great amonnt and variety of useful and reliable in- 


Industry. We expect to expend 


formation for the Farm, the Orchard, the Domestic Ani- 
mals, the Garden, and the Household, including the 
Young People, and the Little Ones. We mean to have 
the best that unceasing industry, and any amount of 
money, can possibly secure. The result of this expense 
and effort—including the ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
engravings, and the twelve to fifteen thousand doilars 
paid out for information, ete., including much informa- 
tion obtained by the $1,350 offered for Prize articles on 
Prairie and Western Farming, on Cotton Culture, on 
Timber and Fencing for Prairies, and for Housekeeping 
Essays—ean a/l be enjoyed by any person for the small 
amount of $1.50 for the whole vear, and less to clubs, 
The immense circulation divides all the expense among 
so many that we have to charge only a few cents to each 


subscriber above the cost of printing paper.. Now then for 


THE QUESTIONS. 


QUESTION FIRST.—Is there one Post Office in 
all the United States or British America, where there are 
not 13 families or single persons, who would each find it 
a paying investment to expend $1.50 for the Agriculturist 
for 1867, with all the advantages above set forth? (Any 
one subscribing this month gets the December paper also, 
without extra charge.) ——Well, any person who will 
call on these 13 families, and talk about the paper and get 
their subscriptions and forward them, may cajl upon us 
for Five Dollars’ worth of Gardenor Flower Seeds, or 
any three back volumes of the Agriculturist in numbers, 
and the articles wiil be sent post paid. Two subscribers 
less will secure Morton’s best No. 5 Gold Pen, a capital 
article, with pencil in Coin silver extension case. One 
subscriber more (14) will bring the No. 6, or large pen. 
We have written thousands of pages of letters and man- 
uscripts with one of these pens and it is still in first-rate 
order. (See Premium list in another column, and full 
description given on pages 349 to 352, in October paper.) 


N. B.—There are very few places where more than 


the cost of 13 subscriptions has not been lost by Hum- 


bugs, which would have been saved had the Agricultur- 


ist’s exposures been read there in season. 


QUESTION SECOND.—Is there one Post-Office 
in the United States or British America, where there are 
not 15, 16, 17, 18 or 19 families, or persons, who would not 
be weil repaid in the above advantages, for $1.50 in- 


vested inthe Agricu/turist fora whole year (or 13 months 


now)? (It is less than 3 cents a week, or half a centa 
day.)—Well,to any person who will simply talk 
this matter over and collect 15 such subscribers, we will 


present Six Dollars’ worth of beautiful Japan Lily Bulbs, 


| 
| or four back Volumes, or a splendid Book (Downing’s), 


For 17 names, one 
For 18 


For 16 names three bound Volumes. 
dozen beautiful best Siiver-plated Teaspoons, 
names, the best Clothes-Wringer made; or a beautiful 
case of Mathematical Instruments; or four bound Vol- 
umes; ora large $10 Architect Book ; or a $10 Library. 
One name more (only 19 in all) will bring 100 best Con- 
cord Grape Vines ; or a $12 Barometer; or Worcester’s 
Great Dictionary ; or 6 back Volumes unbound ; or the 
Aquarius. [6 9 The last column in the Table tells how 
many names at the lowest club price ($1 a year.) will get 


any of the articles referred to. 


QUESTION THIRD.—With the exception of a 
very few of the newest settlements, is there a Post-Office 
in the United States or British America, within the bounds 
of which there are not 20 to 80 families or single persons, 
who would not be well repaid, in the above advantages, for 
$1.50 used in securing the Agricu/turist for a year (or 13 
months now) ?—— Well, just run the eye down the Pre- 
mium Table, and examine the seventeci (‘) different good 
articles that are offered free to anybody who will sim- 
ply take the matter in hand, and coilect and forward the 
subscriptions of these 20 to 30 persons who ought to have 
the paper, and would be glad to have it, if some one would 
tell them all about it.—Try it, and receive « present of 
Iona Grape Vines, or the best Washing Machine, or a 
splendid Pitcher, or the very best Table Spoons or 
Forks, or 7 to 10 back Volumes, or 5 to8 bound Volumes, 
ora$l5 Library, ete., efe. Remember that every thing 
offered is the very best of its kind—nothing second- 
warranted first-rate. 


hand, but every thing is new and 

QUESTION FOURTH.—Are there not at your 
Post-Office, or in your Town, or within your reach at 
different Post-Offices, at least 30 to 60 families or single 
persons who would be well repaid for $1.50 invested in the 
Agriculturist for 1867 (and an extra number to those sub- 
scribing this month)? Canyou not, in evenings, on rainy 
days, on election days, ete , call upon these persons, tell 
them about the paper, and what they will get, and obtain 
from 30 to 60 names, with little or no expense to you ?—— 
Well, look in the Table of Premiums, and see the fifteen 
valuable articles offered, for 31 to 60 subscribers—the 
Sewing Machines, the Silver Ware, the Watch, Gun, 
Plow, Chest of Tools, Libraries, ete. Why! these pre- 
miums will pay somebody for getting up such clubs of 
subscribers in every settled town on the Continent. Read 


the Description of the articles given last month. 


QUESTION FIFTH.—If in every settled town 
in the country, some enterprising person would hunt up 
half of the people who would be pleased and benefited 
by receiving the Agriculturist for a year, and who would 
take it, if it were properly and earnestly brought to their 
attention, would not there be found from 60 to 500 such 
people ?——Well, please look at the table, and see the 





: great number of good things offered for the larger clubs ! 
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QUESTION SIXTH.—The paper is good; the 
people are to be found who want it; somebody can get 
the splendid premiums for finding them, May it not as 


well be you, as any one else? 


MORE THAN 8000 Persons have obiained good 
premiuins, in past years, and hundreds have already se- 


cured thein this year, There is plenty of room for 


others to do the same thing. We are ready to send one 
or more premiums to each of the 25,000 Post-Offices in 
America, if called for. 


Try it. 


the United States and British 


Will you get one of them? Itis easy to do so, 


Table of Premiums and Terms, ~ ae 
For Volume 26, = ill coribers 

‘ ’ : SS required 
Open to all--No Competition. RP at | at 
5, — oe ; < $1.50) #1. 
Vo. Names of Preniuin Articles, Peo Beater 





1—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds).$5 00, 13 | 37 
2—F lower Seeds for « Family (100 kinds) .$5 00! 13 











3—Nursery Stock (Any kinds desired)..... $. 7 10 30 | 97 
4—Iona Grape Vines (12 0f No. 1)...... $1 27} 90 
5—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No.1). 19 | 65 
6—Japan Lilies (12 Bulbs).. 15 | 45 
T—Sewing Machine (W ’heeler & Wilson). GO | 240 
8—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker)... 69 | 240 
9—Sewing Machine (Singers Tailoring) 86 | 320 
10—Sewing Machine (Florence)........... “0 | 270 


Ai—Sewing Machine ( a er .... $55 00 
12—Sewing Machine (Howe's). ..... Ae $0) 00; 67 
$2— Washing Machine (Doty’s) $14 00' 21} 70 
14—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universal) $10 00’ 18] & 
15—Tea Set (Hnrt's best Silver Plated)...... $50 00. 66 | 225 













16—Castors and Fruit Basket (do. do.}....$30 00; 44 | 140 
17—- Ice or Water Pitcher (do. do. yee. B18 00) 27 | 90 
§{8—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. 17} 50 
19—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. 22) %% 
20—Ojne Dozen Dining Forks (do. . 22 On 
'31—Piano ( Best Steinway & Son's {-0c Lave) 520 |1550 
33'2— Melodeon (Best 5-OCtAve)...... 0.00 os $112 $ 400 
ae Velodeon (Best 4-0ClAvG) . oo. ce cee $6 295 

234—Ladies’ Gold Watch (Beautiful). 400 
25—Silver Watch (Valuable Time Keeper').. 158 
26—Double Barrel Gun (Very good).. 150 


27 —Spence ers Breach-loading Rifle( Hinting) $3 00; 70 | 275 
28—Tool Chest (First Quality of Tools) S44 50 
29—Cuse of Mathematical Instvuments......3 
30—Case of Mathematical Instruments. . 5. v5 

oh Morton's Best No.6Gold Pen (Silver Case) 35 75; 4] 42 
— Morton's Best No. 5Gold Pen( Sitver Case 35 
33 — Be ometer (Woodrufi’s Mercurial... 






























34—Barometer (Woodruf’s Merc ur sat). 00; 19] 65 
35—Bue keye Mowing Machine, No. 2 . 00) 150 | 450 
~-Allen’s Patent Cylinder Plow, ele re $20 50; 31 | 100 
37—The z Aquarius or Water Thrower... .. $11 00; 19} 65 
38—Americ an Cyclopedia (Appleton’s).....$80 00) 96 | 825 
39— Worcester’s Great Illustrated Dic tionary $12 00; 19} 65 
LO—Any Back Volume Agriculturist)\ < $1 7% 20 
4%—Any Two Back Volumes do. | 5 29 
42—Any Three do. do. do. Ps 13 38 
43—Any Four do. do. do. | 15] 47 
44—Any Five do. do. do. |: 17} 54 
45—Any Six do. do. do. = 19 61 
L6—Any Seven do. do. do. 13 21) 68 
49—Any Eight do. do. do. | 3 23) %4 
48—Any Nine do. Mo. do. FS 25 | 80 
49—Vols. XVI to XXV ao;..)'= 27 | 86 
50—Any Back Volume Agriculturist ) $25 24 
51—Any Two Back Volumes do. | Sx $5 00 36 
32—Any Three do. do. do. SS $7 50' 16 18 
53—Any Four do. do, do. = $10 00 18 | 60 
54—Any Five do. do. do. | SB $1250 21! 71 
55—Any Sie do. do. do. { © $15 00 24} 82 
B6—Any Seven do. do. do, | S22 $17 50! 27 | 92 
57—Any Eight do. doa. do. Ss $30 00; 30 | 102 
58—Any Nine do. do. do. BA $2250) 33 | 110 
59—Vols. XVI to XXV do. $25 00 36 | 116 
60—Genesee Farmer, 1858-1965,8 Vols. Bounds 00, 21 | 70 
61—Dow ning’ s Landscape Gardeni'g 550 15) 46 
62—Cummings & Miller's Architect. $ 10 00; 18} 60 
63—A 10 Library (Your er =... $1000) 18!) 58 
64—A $15 Library do. -| Se $15 00' 24) 85 
65—A $20 Library do. S2 $20 00; 31 | 106 
66—A $25 Library do. SS $25.00, 38 | 125 
67—1 $30 Library do. SS $3000) 41 | 14 
68—A $35 Library do, =~ $35 00, 50 | 162 
4 40 Library do =S $1000 56 | 177 
TO—A § 4&5 Library do as $4500: 62 | 192 
T1—A $50 Library do. SS $50 00, 68 | 207 
72—A $60 Library do. 2 $60 00 80 | 237 
73—A 875 Library do. R S75 00 en 282 
74—A $100 Library do “ $100 00, 125 








75—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below.) 

(oe Every article offered is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any of the articles. in this Premium List. The forty- 
three Premiums, NOS. 1, 2, 6, and from 29 io 32, 
and from 40 to 75 inclusive, will each be delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or express, to the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recipient, to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland Mail.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 


(=> By Wholesale purchases, by advertising arrange- 
ments, ete., we can pay much more in premiums than in 
cash. Every article is given at the regular price which 
it would cost any purchaser. 

Each article offered is for a definite number of 
subseribers; every one thus knows just what is re- 
quired. A premium is not dependent upon favoritism, 
or upon what some unknown person elsewhere is doing. 


Over Eight Thousand Persons have hith- 
erto received our premiums with great satisfaction ; we 
have not heard of one in a thousand whohas not been 
highly pleased.——It is a good work. The tens of thou- 
sands of persons persuaded by our canvassers to take 
nnd read the paper, have been benefited by so doing. 








Many Clergymen are receiving the Cyclopedia, 
Sewing Machines, Melodeons, etc., as premiums. Some 
make up the subscription lists themselves, with the freely 
rendered aid of their congregations. Others receive the 
articles from their Parishioners who unite their efforts 
and make up a premium club for the paper. 


(= We take so much pains to procure only good 
articles in all cases, that any one securing anything from 
our premium list, saves the risk usually run of getting 
poor or indifferent goods, when buying of unknown or 
irresponsible parties. Every thing we send out as a 
premium is guaranteed to be the best of its kind and price. 


Our premiums are standard articles, and enough 
can be obtained to supply all calls for premiums for six 
months. Every canvasser can take abundant time, but 


As fast as subscriptions are obtained, send them 
along, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished. ‘To save mistakes and keeping accounts, send 
with each listof names, the exact subscription money 
(in Post Office money orders, drafts or checks on N. Y 
City; or, if these can not be had, registered money letters. ) 


(> Every name designed for a premium list must 
be so marked WHEN sent in. 


NOW is the best time to begin to raise a club, as every 
new subscriber for 1867, received in November, gets the 
December number of this year free, as noted elsewhere. 


Old and new subscribers count in premium lists, 
but a part should be new names, for it is to obtain 
such that the premiums are in part oifered. Papers to Pre- 
mium clubs need not all go to one Post Office. Of course 
the extra copy, usually offered to clubs of ten or twen- 
ty, will not be furnished when a premium is called for, 


Specimen Numbers of the Agriculturist, Cards, 
and Showbills, as may be needed, will be supplied to Can- 
vassers. These should be used carefully and economi- 
cally, as each extra copy of the paper with postage (2c.), 
which must be pre-paid, costs about 12 cents. 


For Full Description of the several premiums 
see October Agriculturist, pages 349 to 352, or apply for 
a Descriptive List, which will be furnished free. We 
have room here for only the following: 


No. 14—Clothes-Wringing Machine, 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should bein every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand, is hard upon the hands, 
arms and chest, and the twisting stretche#:und breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed between two elastic roll- 
ers which press the water out better than hand wringing, 
and with no wrenching of the fibres. Itis done as fast as 
the left hand can pick up the garments, while the right 
hand turns the crank. Itis so easily done that a child of 10 
or 12 years can quickly wring out a tub-full of clothes, 
dropping them from the machine set upon the side of 
the wash-tub directly into a clothes basket, ready to hang 
out. We offer the family size, ‘“‘ Universal Wringer,” 
provided with Cogs which make the rollers turn together, 
and which we consider essential to prevent injury to the 
fabrics, loosening of the rubber, etc. We used a single 
one of these Wringers, one of the first make, several 
years without any repairs, and with the greatest satisfac- 
tion.—It weighs only 15 lbs., and can be readily carried 
by hand, or sent by express, or freight, to any part of 
the country, ready to be set upon any form of tub, and 
used at once. We have given over a thousand of these as 
premiums, with almost universal satisfaction. At least 
a thousand families may get one this year as a premium. 


Nos. 40 to 49—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount toa large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times the money. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
fourth Volume complete, and will have Vol. 25, soon 
after Dec. 1st. Froin these plates we print as needed. 
The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the office, or 
$1.75 if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. They are 
put up in clean numbers, with the Index to each volume. 
They are profusely Illustrated, the Engravings 
used in them having alone cost about Twenty Thousand 
Doliars! Those obtaining premiums for from one to nine 
volumes, can select any volumes desired, from XVI to 
XXV, inclusive. For ordinary use, the sets of numbers 
unbound will answer quite well.—Many hundreds of 
these volumes are taken every year as premiums, 





Nos. 50 to 59—Bound Volumes of 
Agriculturist,.—These are the same as Nos. 40 to 49 
above, but are neatly bound in uniform style, and cost 
extra for binding and postage. All are sent post-paid, 








Nos. 63 to 74—GOOD LIBRARIES. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books, for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 63 to 74, may 
select any books desired from the list below, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post Office, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 
We need not enlarge upon these premiums: every one 
knows the value of good books. Twenty-five or Fifty 
dollars’ worth of books on subjects pertaining to the farm 
will give the boys new ideas, set them to thinking and 
observing, and thus enable them to make their heads 
help their hands. Any good book will, in the end, be of 
far more value to a youth, than to have an extra acre of 
land, on coming to maturity. The thinking, reasoning, 
observing man, will certainly make more off from 49 
acres, than he would off from 50 acres without the men- 
tal ability which reading will give him.——Our premiums 
will enable many a family to secure a larger or smaller Li- 
brary. (03° This is a good opportunity for the farmers 
of a neighborhood to unite their efforts and get up an 
Agricultural Library for general use. 


No. 75—General Book Premium.— 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 63 to 74, 
on sending any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from the list below, to the amount of 10 cents 
for each subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60 cents for each name at 
$1.50. This offer is only for clubs of 25 or more. The, 
books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid by us. / J 


+t Oa - 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 
—-—_e-— 
{For sale at the Office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. ga All 
these are included in Our Premiums 68 to 75 above.) 
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Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture. ........0 2.0... eccecee $ 159 
Alien’s (lt. L.) American Farm Book...........ceeee0s0e 1 50 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals..............00005 10 
AUIRGTICRE TREO FANCIES os ccccsescvscsserscsvcescadaqamue 39 
American Rose Culturist................. 30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants. 1 7 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller..............ecee08 10 00 
ORES TOME COMMIS 55-5 scsi ovdussctscctececareeemo 1% 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion..........e..cse0s8 .«00. 2 00 
BGMONT SG RAUNT PAMOIOe os ioe cnn cnccnsaewecescaucades toe . @ 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers............ccccccecccccses 175 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory. ............ccccccecces 1 50 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener............... da neendal - 100 
Burr's Vegetables of AMEFICA.........0 0016+ ceerscresee SO 
Choriton’s Grape-Grower's GIGS. ciccss cineee ee 5 
Cobbett’s American Gardener.,............e00+-00s ace 5 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book........ 15 
Cole's Veterinarian.............. - 5 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor......... 150 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor.... 2.0.2.5... 1 50 
DORMS TAUCK MOBURL 5s ccccccsscssccccacavesesseadecameen 1 3% 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's) paper, 30c., + Cloth 60 
Downings's Country Houses seee 8 00 
Downing’s Landscape Gar dening (new E dition)... picasa 6 50 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. cer! 
Downing’s Rural Essays 5 00 
Eastwood on Cranberry...... 3) 
Elliott's Western Fruit Grower's G 1 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear C nitare 1 & 
IME GUO ecctnsvansivesgantes 50 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy arming a eécapaae mee 
PRONG ETAT TIMIONEE 65° o.ccacrereccccosnctedarcdatune 1 50 
I CG CI as + ohn ein v-sc0cs-cnecnanseenanee 1 50 
Fuller’s Strawberry C BIVUIME oo cccccs oe ee 20 
Gray’s How Plants Grow. 12% 


Gray’s Manual of Botany ‘and Leszons in oue Vol 
























SE Fee CI ais cnn ocancevesenseecenct v5) 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Veg tion, plain.... 4 00 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, colored plates, 5 00 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekee pers PR eR Hots 2 0s. 1) 
Hop Culture........ seucene 40 
Husmann’s Grapes & Wine....... 1 50 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry 1% 
Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry........ 1% 
Johnson's (Prof. $8. W.) Essays on Manures.,............ 125 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ..... ....... 2 00 
Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses.. 1 50 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor “ e 3 50 
Mayhew's Illustrated Horse Management. cocvas OD 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for F- armers........ 90 
Blanks for do. GM «= “\waeecntcnton o 199 
BEINGS OR CO FEOTES BOG. oo oc ss cccccvccoccsveccsecncveses 5 
My Farm of Edgewood..... aan ibewabeatna este 1% 
My Vineyard at Lakeview 1 25 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture ......... 60 eeseeees 5 
CRE NI Seinen o.ncaacnsdekceiienravesenebanesssaaetee x 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c............ 30 
Pardee on Strawberry Culfure |... ......... cecceee cee 5 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W. Johnson . 1 
Pedder’s Land Meastirer,..........c.0eee0e 60 
Qainbys 8 ” rsteries of Bee g (NEW 140 
andall’s sh OPO OUT inc ois cp cexdaxennsnoRhekeanee 1 5 
Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry 1 00 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden.............ccececceeeee 100 
iomardees on the Dog, paper 30 cents...... cloth 60 
Rural Annual (by Joseph Harris),.......0... cccceceves 25 
Saunder's Domestic Poultry (nz Ww). ps per, 40¢c,.bound 7% 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text Book............ sees 95 
Scribner’s Ready ReCkOMEr.........cccce-ssssevscccecees 5 
Skiiial HOnsewhle ........<scccpeess+ + saapevivecevendbeses 75 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book Co coedie Ae cedenes 1 56 
Thompson's Food of Animalsiy.......ceeeeeneeeeeeeeees 1 00 
‘Tobacco Culture ee sacreeevenen ris 
Todd's (S, E.) Young Farmer's Manual. - 18 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens....... 1 50 
Watson's American Home Garden ovadasedingtt aan 
Woodward's Country Homes,....--.+-seeeeee ccocdpecnsce 2 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse 1 50 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle.........+++++ 1 50 
Youatt on the Hog.......--ssseseerree Se eey ree eevccees 1 00 
Youatt on Sheep ..... 6. pece ce ceeeeeeeue ceeetereeeees os } 80 
Youmans’ Household Sclence 2% 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 





Mark All Subscriptions sent in, as New or Old. 


For Market Report, See Page 415. 


Please Send on the Renewals of 
Subscriptions,—It will greatly assist us in the great 
work of re-entering and arranging names on the new 
Mail Books for 1867, if those who find it convenient will 
begin, at an early day, to send in their renewals of sub- 
scriptions. Can not every present subscriber get at least 
three others to join him, and make up aciub of four at 
$5? The new subscribers have the extra inducement of 
the December number free, if the names are sent this 
month, as noted elsewhere. 





British America Subscribers-Post- 
age. — Subscribers in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, etc., will save half the postage by sending 
12 cents a year to have it paid in advance here. Most do 
80, but some omit it. 


Our Advertising Columns — To 
Readers and Advertisers — Explanation, 
ete.—As this Journal goes to several thousand new 
readers each week, and among these are some who offer 
advertisements, we give a few explanations: While it is 
impossibie to guarantee all the adverfisements, we try to 
come as near it as practicable. Our aim is to advertise 
nothing we would not have read by a brother or most 
esteemed friend. Patent medicines and all other secret 
things are rejected, Also all advertisements deceptive in 
form and substance. Parties offering advertisements, 
who are unknown to the editors personally or by general 
good repute, «ure expected to furnish evidence that they 
have both the INTENTION and ABILITY to do what they 
promise to doin their advertisements. We want none 
to advertise in these columns to whom we would not 
ourselves send orders, or cash in advance, if we happened 
to want what they advertise and at the price they ask.— 
By living up to these rules, we make the advertising 
columns exceedingly valuable both to our readers and to 
the advertisers. —Our readers will find the advertisements 
worth looking all through, to learn what is for sale, and 
by whom.—We repeat a former request, that those who 
order from our advertisers or write to them for circulars, 
catalogues, etc., will state where they saw the advertise- 
ments. It is useful and gratifying to business men to 
know through what channel they reach the largest class 
of enterprising persons. 





Correspondents Please Observe :— 
Use any initials or signature desired, but send your 
full name and address with the article. We frequently 
wish to communicate with a writer, and are unable to do 
so for want of the name. We never publish aname when 
some other signature is chosen.—Always name State and 
County. There are several Washington's, Monroe's, etc., 
and an answer often depends upon our knowing the 
climate, ete.—Do not date from * Spring Grove "—“'The 
Dell ”—or any other name by which your own place is 
known to yourself and immediate friends. We cannot 
be supposed to know it, a thousand miles away.—Do not 
ask too many questions at one time, especially on dif- 
ferent subjects.—Do not write about farm, garden and 
household matters all un one sheet. A mixed letter often 
goes to the department indicated by the first query, and 
there stops.—We answer questions on their merits, and 
first, such as will interest the greatest number of readers. 





Big Cabbages.—aAs usual at this season, 
Mr. R. Criswell, “the Long Island Cabbage Farmer,’’ 
ornaments our table with some of his fine, hard Flat 
Dutch cabbages, They weigh 22 to 22% pounds (trim- 
med.) He shipped over one hundred thousand last 
season to Southern ports, 





To Post-Masters, and Subscribers 
—Mailing Papers.—Exp.ianations wuy Papers 
@o TO Some BEFORE Oruers.—As fast as subscriptions 
or renewals are received, they are numbered and record- 
ed in the Entry Books daily. (In busy seasons when 1,000 
to 5,000 names come in a day, an entry Book for each 
day in the week is used.) The Posting Clerks sort out the 
names from the Day Books and arrange them in the Mai! 
Books for the different States and Territories, putting all 








those at the same Post-Office together, and indexing the 
Post-Offices alphabetically. (To find any person’s name 
we must know his State and Post-Office.)—Our mail 
clerks begin a month in advance to write wrappers for 
all names then posted from the Daily Entry Books. 4 
These are first sent off, all those to the same Post-Office 
in one or more parcels, at the same hour. This is called 
the “regular mail.” Afterwards all names arriving 
within a month are written from the Entry Books and 
mailed in the order of reception. Sometimes half a dozen 
different parcels go to the same P. O., but a week or more 
after the regular mail is sent to old subscribers. These 
new names are then posted into the Mail Books, and the 
next month they goin the ‘“‘regular mail.’’ It will thus 
be understood why new names and renewals get their 
first copies later, and not with the first regular mail. 
This system is necessary to ensure entire accuracy. 


Plants Named.—F. Berlene. Some Begonia, 
probably B. fuehsioides, but it lacks flowers ...... Samuel 
Johns, Mo. Verbena Aubletia (early). Partridge Pea, 
Cassia Chamecrista (yellow), and Sabbatia angularis 
(rose) .....M. R. Allen, Me, A variety of the common 
Evening Primrose, @nothera biennis, and Water Plan- 
tain, Alisma Plantago......Mrs. A. D. Gray, Pa. Spot- 
ted Dead-nettle, Lamium maculatum, an old garden 
plant...... P. H. Adams, Texas. Erythrea_ Beyrichii, 
one of the Centaurys......D. N. Began, O. Euphorbia 
marginata, often grown in gardens......Mrs. E. A. 
Robinson, R. I. A green-house species of Milk-weed, 
Asclepias Curassavica, sometimes grown as a bedding 
plant..... -P. F. Ferris. No. 1. Gerardia quercifolia. 
No, 2. Great Purple Orchis, Platanthera peramana..... 
J. B. Metz, Pa. The common Live-for-ever, Sedum 
Telephium. It has great tenacity of life, and must be 
grubbed up completely ......Mrs. J. Prescott, N. J. 
Joseph's Coat, Amaranthus tricolor, a very old ‘ foliage 
plant.” ....J. Fitzgerald, Pa. Gerardia pedicularis.—— 
A lot of rubbish and incomplete specimens remain un- 
determined.——In regard to naming plants, we are very 
glad to help those who cannot get at the name in any 
other way, and who will send us good specimens—never 
more than three at a time, and then properly marked.— 
We don’t propose to spend time in guessing at single 
leaves and ends of growing shoots. Nor can we fill our 
space with giving botanical names of garden plants. The 
person who, without name or date, enclosed us some 
dozen or more garden and green-house things, with the 
common names, and asking for the botanical names, 
should have some good book on the subject. 





= Donat ion Parties®? are much in 
vogue, and often very pleasant affairs. Our business let- 
ters describe several such parties a little out of the usu- 
al line. In these cases, the members of a congregation, 
headed by two or three individuals, have Suietly raised a 
premium club of subscribers, and secured aset of the 
Cyclopedia for their Pastor, or a Sewing Machine or 
Melodeon for his family. Premiums 15 to 20, 25, 31, 39, 
ete., in this year’s list, will afford pleasant additions. 
The matter is easily accomplished, and « double object 
is attained ; the paper is scattered and read more widely, 
while the useful premiums are secured without expenses, 
Where this has not been done or thought of by the peo- 
ple, the pastors themselves have secured the much valued 
Cyclopedia, etc., by a little effort in making up a club. 





About Insects.—They eat our potatoes, and 
bore our trees, destroy our crops, sting our fruit—yea, 
even sting us and bite us, and suck our blood; they 
bless us too in a thousand ways. The study of insects 
and their habits is most useful and interesting, and every 
body is interested to read about them. We can recom- 
mend without qualification the Practical Entomologist, 
published at Philadelphia, and refer our readers to the 
Publishers’ advertisement. It is practical and not so 
‘scientific ” as not to be entirely ‘‘ popular,” and easily 
understood by every body, 

‘Diamond Cut Diamond.°’’—Some- 
time ago we inserted full paid advertisements of the 
Herald and World, for the “ reasons” stated last month, 
(page 345,) and two or three cried out ‘“‘stop my Agri- 
culturist.” For the same “ reasons” we inserted a large 
advertisement of the Tribune in September, and then 
came “a stop my paper,” and complaints from others 
because we did not have in the same paper advertise- 
ments of the Herald and World, which chanced just then 
to be pulling together politically. (We did not have their 
advertisements, for the very good reasons that they did 
not happen to bring them in and pay for them.) As the 
friends of the World complained of us that time, we will 
call the World on the stand as a witness in our defense, 
and quote from an editorial in that paper (the World) of 
Sept. 20: ‘*.... We can do the public morals a service 
without being suspected of a sinister motive. That | 





service is to enjoin upon every republican to buy the 
Tribune and read that, and to refuse to buy the Herald 
at any price.... The Tribune holds its principles in 
sincerity, and advocates them because it really believes 
the country will be the better for adopting them. The 
Herald advocates them because it thinks their advocacy 
will pay; because it thinks they are likely to suc- 
ceed...."——N. B.: This is not a * political item.” 
We just want to show our protesting friends that we 
have pretty high authority for admitting an advertise- 
ment of the Tribune, as some seem to think we need 
to ask permission for advertising anything of any kind, 





The Lake Shore Grape and Wine. 
Growers’ Convention was held at Cleveland, O., 
on the 10th, 11th, and 12th, of last month. The attendance 
was large, the discussions animated, and the display of 
fruit and wines very fine. The interest of the meeting 
was enhanced by the presence of veteran pomologists, 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Prof. J. P. Kirtland, Dr. War- 
der, George Graham, etc. We gathered many notes at 
the meeting, and shall hereafter allude to some of the 
prominent features. 





Our Young Folks, published by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, Boston, has, from its commencement 
taken the first rank asa magazine for Boys and Girls. 
The instructive vet lively articles it contains monthly, at- 
tract the attention of many “ children of a larger growth,” 
as well as always delighting the juveniles. The plans 
for the coming year promise increased excellence, and 
we commend it to all who would furnish their children 
with gapd matter which they will read. 





Hay and Cotton Presses.—These have 
been very greatly multiplied of late years, and increased 
in power so that many of the most bulky substances sent 
to market, Hay, Cotton, Straw, Rags, etc., are now 
pressed into small bulk and can be as easily handled, or 
loaded on cars or vessels as flour or similar merchandise. 
We saw recently a press called the Champion, advertis- 
ed elsewhere in this paper, which exhibits an astonishing 
combination of mechanical powers. A screw operates 
upon the periferies of two wheels, which move a ‘‘tog- 
gle-joint” lever, which does the pressing, with great 
power and rapidity. 





N. WY. Time Tables.—Benedict Brothers, 
171 Broadway, issue monthly a very convenient Guide, 
giving the full time tables, etc., of all the numerous Rail- 
road Trains, and the Steamboats centering in this city, 
including a condensed map of the city and its streets up 
to 59th street, and of partsof Brooklyn and Williams- 
burg. Price 20 cents. 





664 Sow (writes ‘X.’), owned by John Ambler, 
of Cambridge, O., recentiy produced a litter of 20 pigs !” 





Bommer’s Method for Making Ma- 
nure.—Some 20 years ago letters patent were issued to 
Geo. Bommer, for a method of making manure of great 
value out of the common rubbish and litter of the farm, 
at a small expense for a few articles, or their equivalents, 
which indeed are usually athand. This patent, now ex- 
pired, was somewhat extensively sold at $10, for a farm 
right, we believe. The account of the process was glv- 
en minutely in an 8-vo. pamphlet of 90 pages. These 
pamphlets we now offer on our Book-list. The informa- 
tion is just as valuable as if the patent right were still in 
force, and the process we know by experience and ob- 
servation is a most excellent one to increase both the 
quantity and value of the manure. 


Shell Marl as a Fertilizer.—A Cau- 
tion.—The investigations which the peat swamps have 
undergone of late, have developed the fact that many of 
them are underlaid with shell marl. This is chiefly car- 
bonate of lime, and is a valuable manure where it can 
be had in large quantities. The value may be $1 to $3 
per cart load. The quality of marls varies greatly, and 
the quantity applied, in like manner. Thus 12 to 20 tons 
of some kinds and on some soils—and 60 to 100 tons be- 
ing applied in other cases. The idea of making shell 
marl an article of commerce like the phosphatic guano, 
or even the green-sand marl, to say nothing of more valu- 
able manures, is simply absurd! 





The Evening Post appears again in a new 
dress, new type, and printed on better paper. Though 
in its 66th year, it has all the freshness and vigor of any 
of its more youthful competitors. Mr. Bryant’s writings 
have always been its principal charm, and it is gratifying 
to know that his pen is still active as ever. See Adver'nt, 














1866.] 


Manure and Corn.—We have already 
many interesting responses to our questions (page 278,) 
about the prices of the two articles, but would be glad of 
more, As our readers return their names and subscrip- 
tions for 1867, will they not putinaslip for the Editors, 
saying :—‘‘] can buy common barnyard manure for $— 
per cord, (or per cubic-yard,) and corn is worth here — 
cents per bushel.” 

Tall Corn,.—Isaac Beardorf, of Jay Co., Ind., 
writes: ‘‘I raised the past season a stalk of corn 16 feet 
high, with 2 good ears, the upper one being 11 feet above 
the ground. There were plenty of stalks nearly as 
high. Who can beat it?” 





Ashes.—L. T. Fribert, of Dodge Co., Wis., 
writes: ‘‘I have a city garden, keep no domestic animals 
from which to get manure, burn a great deal of wood in 
my house, and have plenty of ashes. I learn from the Am- 
erican Agriculturist, that ashes are a valuable manure,that 
I may use them on my compost heap to mix with muck, 
etc., (but unfortunately I have, like the most of the city 
folks, no compost heap ;) that I can scarcely give my gar- 
den ground too much leached ashes, and that unleached 
ashes are much more valuable as a fertilizer than leached 
ones. But the question is—‘ What shall I do with my un- 
leached ashes—having no compost heap?’ ”——Answer : 
After spading or plowing the garden,scatter them over the 
surface evenly and rake or harrow them in. Scatter them 
around the fruit trees, grape vines, etc., on the surface ; 
they need not be spaded or forked in, for they will natural- 
ly work down. Give the grass a dressing, sowing them by 
hand, or very evenly with a shovel, raking the grass over 
to break the lumps afterwards. If you have any ‘left, 
make a leach tub and leach enough ley to make soft 
soap for the year. Don’t mix ashes with animal manure. 


Coal Ashes.—“ D. 8t. G. F.,”’ Bedford Co., 
Pa., asks: ‘‘ Will coal ashes be of any benefit to clay 
soil? The soil here is a very heavy clay, and we use no 
fuel but coal. I thought the ashes would have the effect 
of loosening the soil without injuring it."—This is just 
the effect they have, and just such soils as vours are 
most benefited. They ought to be screened and theclean 
ashes applied—the clinkers and stones will do no good. 





Pigs Born with Teeth.—WwW. H. Rodney, 
of Sussex Co., Del., wrote sometime since, in answer to 
a question in the Agricu/turist, that “some litters of pigs 
in this section in the fore-part of this year all died off, and 
continued to do so untilit was discovered that when they 
were born they had long sharp teeth, which prevented 
their sucking. They cut their tongues very badly 
and soon died. But the teeth being broken off even 
with the gums with a pair of nippers, they could then 
suck, and in all cases I have heard of, the pigs did well. 
The teeth are not very solid and are easily broken. This 
trouble about pigs has not been known long in this sec- 
tion, but it has become very common now for persons to 
notice young pigs when they are first born, and if they 
have teeth, to break them out, or they will soon die. 





Death in the Chicken Yard, — T. 
Forth, of Preble Co., Ohio, has very bad luck with his 
chickens, They are well, grow pale about the head, 
their flesh blue, and they die after a few hours’ or a day’s 
sickness. It seems tous they are poisoned. Where rats 
are poisoned, they run out into the yards and vomit ; the 
chickens eat this and die. 


Hops in Michigan.—A correspondent in- 
forms us of the very great increase of hop culture in 
some sections of Michigan. This year the crop is light, 
but prices high. The louse is beginning to be trouble- 
some, and should be met next spring with the best reme- 
dies yet suggested. We hope our readers who have 
tried any remedies, will report their success or failure. 

Constitution fora Farmer’s Club. 
—The undersigned hereby associate themselves as the 
Farmer’s Club of Their objects in so doing 
are to promote their own welfare and intelligence, as 
farmers and citizens, and their enjoyment socially, with 
their families. The members are those who regard them- 
selves as such and who have attended meetings within 3 
months. The officers shall be a President chosen at each 
regular meeting, a Treasurer and Secretary, chosen 
annually, whose duties shall be those usual to such of- 
ficers, and who shal! constitute the executive committee. 
The club shall be governed by established Parliamentary 
usages, enforced as strictly or otherwise, as the chairman 
may deem expedient. The regular meetings shall be 





held on the 2d Thursday evening of each month. The 
executive committee shall have power to call meetings, 
lay taxes, and have charge of all the property of the club. 
No taxes exceeding 25 cts. per month shall be Jaid and 
collected, 


This constitution may be amended only with 


AMER 











the consent of two-thirds of the members present at a 
meeting, and two-thirds of all the members. 





Fruit Preserving Houses.—Several 
Correspondents. We believe that the universal testimony 
is in favor of these. The house is a large refrigerator, 
with ice at the top to keep the temperature low, and 
within the house is placed a quantity of chloride of cal- 
cium to absorb the moisture. The fruit is thus kept cool 
and dry, and the house being tight, the fruit is soon en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of carbonic acid from its own 
exhalations, These are the general features, and are a 
combination of well known and long used expedients. 
We have said but little about this,as we assume that 
holders of patents will do their own advertising. This 
one holds his “rights” at a price so outrageously high 
that, while we admit the utility of the thing, we regret 
that the estimate put upon its value is so great, as to 
keep it out of the hands of all but capitalists. 


Salve for Chapped Mands, etc.— 
“The following is a well tested, excellent remedy for 
chapped hands, and sores of this nature. Put together 
equal weights of fresh, unsalted butter, mutton tallow, 
beeswax, and stoned raisins ; simmer until the raisins are 
done to a crisp, but not burned. Strain and pour into 
cups to cool. Rub the hands thoroughly with it, and 
though they will smart at first, they will soon feel com- 
fortably and heal quickly.—Cayuga County Girl.” . 





Wringing Machine Rollers — Re- 
pairing.—Answers to several inquirires. The rubber 
roliers very seldom give way in well made machines, 
especially if there are cogs to relieve the strain upon the 
under roller. They can be easily repaired, however, by 
merely sending the defective shaft to the manufactory, or 
to any leading agency of the respective companies. The 
cost is about $3 to $4 per pair (less for one) at the fac- 
tory, to which add freight or expressage. 

Grease for Cow-hide Boots.—Heat. 
well together, in any iron vessel, 1 pint linseed oil, 2 
ounces tallow, 1 ounce beeswax, and 3 tablespoonfuls of 
lampblack. Apply with a brush. I have used this 15 
years with entire satisfaction.—A. M. Knapp, Poultney, Vt. 





“The Last Ant, abdiit, excessit, evasit, erupit— 
atque sine controversia vicimus.’—R., of Watertown, N. 
Y., sends an amusing account, too long to print, of sundry 
contests with ants, closing with the above quotation. 
The gist of it is, that a little kerosene oil poured or in- 
jected into or about their habitations, invariably causes 
them to quit for parts unknown, instanter. This applies 
to all kinds of ants, black, red, wood gnawers, etc. He 
thinks with little trouble in applying this, our country 
may soon be as free of ants as Ireland is of toads. 





Taking Care of Brooms. — Have a 
screw with an eye or ring onits end ; this can be screwed 
intothe end of the handle of each successive new broom. 
It is handier to hang up by than a string, though the 
latter answers if always used, It is bad for a broom to 
leave it standing upon the brush. If not hung up, always 
set it away with the stick end down.—“ O. K.” 





Batter-making Hints— Wheel Grease— 
Fruit Stains.—Mix all the ¢ream thoroughly together 
10 or 15 hours before churning, so that it will be of equal 
sourness and all “come” at the same time;... To extract 
wheel grease, rub on the yolk of an egg, let it dry, and 
wash out in clean water, without soap. Repeat two or 
three times if necessary....To extract fruit stains, dip 
the fabric in boiling water before wetting with suds.— 
Extracts from a pleasant Spring field, O., letter—no name, 





More Home-made Ink Recipes.— 
(Sent with good specimens.) Put 2 ounces each of gum 
arabic, extract of logwood, powdered nutgalls, and cop- 
peras, in a stone jug with a quart of hot water; set the 
jug in a kettle of water upon the stove, for 12 hours, 
Shake it up occasionally, and it will be fit for use in 
about a month. Frost does not injure it. I have used 
this for 18 years.—Thomas Bragden, Omro, Wis....Dis- 
solve in 1 gallon of rain water, 10!4 ounces powdered 
nutgalls, 344 ounces gum arabic, and 3 ounces copperas. 
Shake frequently, and in 2 or 3 weeks it will become good. 
Keep closely corked. It will endure for centuries,— 
M. K., Foxboro, Mass, 


Whe Secret of Washing Easy.—“ U. 
S. Y.,” writes, that a servant refused to leave for another 
place, simply because she would not go where there was 
not a wringing machine. [This is one of the ‘“‘machines” 
which even the servants like generally, as much opposed 
as they are to machines of all kinds.) ‘U.S. Y.” thinks 
the secret of the success of the wringer, and the great 
argument in favor of washing machines, is the fact that 
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with them boiling water can be used without burning the 
hands, and this removes filth and oily materials left in 
garments by the skin—far better than merely warm 
water.—There is undoubtedly much in this. Another se- 
cret is the soaking of the garments over night. Water 
with a little soap in it, is a great dissolver, but it needs 
time to act. Half the labor is saved by soaking the gar- 
ments several hours before the washing begins. 











Lard and Resin, for Preserving Metals 
JSrom Rust, for Boots, for Chapped Hands, for Sore Teats, 
etc.—We have often commended a mixture of lard and 
resin, (‘“‘rosin,” ‘“‘rosum,”) as excellent for preserving 
all metal surfaces from rust. It may be applied and 
rubbed off nearly clean, and yet enough be left to shut 
out the oxygen of the air. It therefore answers for deli- 
cate instruments, and for steel househo!d implements 
not in constant use, as well as for plows and other large 
implements, since it is very cheap.—A subscriber in Bir- 
mingham, Erie Co., Ohio, says he finds 1 part resin to 
3 parts fresh lard the best proportion. It needs merely to 
be warmed and stirred together, and can then be kept any 
length of time. He finds it excellent for greasing boots 
to keep out water, for chapped hands, old sores, ete., for 
sore teats on cows, for scab or scurvy on hogs, etc. 


Keeping and Settling Coffee.—The 
following appears valuable: ‘For 1 lb. coffee, take one 
egg and beat it well. When the coffee is nicely browned 
und cool enough not to cook the egg, pour the egg over 
it, stirring it until every kernel is coated as with a var- 
nish, and let it stand a few minutes ina warm place until 
it dries. This will prevent the escape of all aroma, is 
not affected by moisture, and the egg helps settle the 
coffee when it is ground and steeped.” — Farmer's 
Daughter, Hastings, Mich. 





Motch Potch.—Chop very fine, 3 parts 
green tomatoes, and 1 part onions, with more or less of 
garden pepper pods and salt ; let it stand 12 hours, then 
putin ajar and cover with vinegar, Excellent with meats 
in winter.—Mrs. Sam’l P. May, Plantersville, Texas. 

Tomato Crout.—Pick the last green toma- 
toes before frost, and chop very fine with any desired 
quantity of green peppers, alispice, cloves, and cinna- 
mon. Pack in jars and set in a cool place until it sours, 
when it may be cooked like cabbage crout, or eaten raw. 
—‘*A Friend to the Agriculturist,” Prairie City, Mo, 





To Hall Corn.—Boil in weak ley until 
the hulls begin to come off ; next rinse well two or three 
times, in plenty of water; then add clear water and boil 
until done through.—Marion Chaffin, North Star, Mich. 





Soda Crackers.—Rub well together, 14 
cups flour, 1 cup lard, 4 teaspoonfuls cream of tartar, and 
2 teaspoonfuls of soda. Add 3 cups of water, and work 
the dough very thoroughly. Roll, cut, and bake quickly. 
—Mary Mendenhall, Roseville, Penn, 

Chatauqua County Corn Bread.— 
The following is very good for general use, and I think 
would have taker the prize at your Corn Bread Exhibi- 
tion: Take 4 quarts corn meal, 1 quart flour, 1 cup mo- 
lasses, 1 teaspoonful soda, 1 tablespoonful salt, 1 pint 
milk emptyings ; mix quickly with milk or water, and 
bake slowly 4 hours. It is improved by remaining in the 
oven over night.—W. H. S. Grout, Poland, N, Y. 





About Unbolted Flour.—I admit that 
unbolted flour will make the most healthful bread, but 
bran and flour separated will keep sweet longer than 
if mixed. We have tried the following with satisfaction. 
Bolt and keep separate as usual. For bread, mix the 
pure flour and let it rise two-thirds of the necessary time ; 
then wet the bran, mix it with the dough, and let it a 
rise the rest of the time ; then bake. You thus obtain very 
good, sweet, sound bread.—M. Niedier, Ozaukee Co., Wis. 

Wood's Parlor Gymnasium, — Mr. 
John Wood, who has long maintained the excellent 
Gymnasium, cor. of 5th Avenue and 28th street, supplies 
a valuable little apparatus for developing the muscles 
and promoting the healthful activity of the organs of the 
body. It is readily and quickly put up and taken down 
in any room in the house, and if faithfully used by sed- 
entary persons, and all who do not have sufficient physi- 
cal labor to give the best vigor, it will prove of great 
value. We have one in our home study, and when en- 
gaged long in writing, we spring up occasionally and use 
the handles, cords, pullies, and elastics a few minutes, 
with decided advantage, regaining a flow of blood in the 
veins, and an increased elasticity of spirits. By using 
one, two, or three of the elastic cords, it is adapted to 





children, females, or strong men, It packs in a box 4X6 
<8 inches, Price $10, : 
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** Introduction of the Verbena.’’— 
In August we gave an account of the introduction of the 
verbena, now so common in our gardens. Several have 
written from the “ far West,” claiming that “the verbena” 
grows wild there, and seem to think that South America 
gets credit for a plant that belongs to their region. We 
well know that several verbenas grow wild in different 
parts of this country, and that one of those of the West 
and Southwest is tolerably showy, and has been cul- 
tivated. This is Verbena Aubletia, which has been recent- 
ly sent out as Verbena montona. It is a rather weedy 
plant, but is hardy and keeps longin bloom. The article 
alluded to referred solely to the bedding plant, so common 
as to have monopolized the generic name Verbena. 





Strawberries in lowa.—“T.,” in refer- 
ring to our note in last month’s basket, says : “‘ Allow me 
to modify your advice somewhat. Plant in spring on the 
highest and driest spot you can select. If not perfectly 
dry, dig a small trench around the bed in autumn, throw. 
ing the dirt outside, and if you don’t want some big 
prairies in it, don’t try to protect with anything in winter, 
not even the slightest mulch. I willsay, even to the Agri- 
culturist, if there is a better berry for the Northwest than 
Albany Seedling, take it altogether, I have yet to see it.” 





Cutting Strawberry Runners.— 
“ W.,” Ishester, Ill., asks, if there is any implement for 
cutting strawberry runners. We believe that one or two 
contrivances for this purpose have been invented, but we 
never knew them to be used. Our large growers nip the 
runners by hand, or if too old, they cut them with a knife. 

The Agriculturist Strawberry.— 
We did not intend to say anything more about this fruit 
at present, but here are two opinions that we like to put 
side by side. In the words of the showman, who was 
asked which was the tiger and which the hyena, “‘ You’s 
paid your money and you takes your choice.”— From 
Hovey’s Magazine for July, 1866. ‘* Agriculturist Straw- 
berry. * * * It is simply a good sized, rough looking, 
and fair-flavored berry—all and even quite as much as 
was expected of it, and probably of no real value, com- 
pared with La Constante and Hovey's Seedling. The 
vines have not wintered well generally, and it is exceed- 
jigly variable according to cultivation.” 

In the Horticulturist for August, 1866, Mr. J. M. Mer- 
vick, Jr., Walpole, Mass., (Walpole being 18 miles away 
from Boston,) writes: ‘ Agriculturist. In size and 
vigor of plant, size of berry, and general excellence, 
this famous kind stands at the head of the list and sur- 
passes all the other kinds—some thirty-two in number— 
which I now have on trial. * * * * In brief, I may say 
that in my opinion, the best berry, taking all things into 
account, is the Agriculturist.” 

Fime Asters.—Only those who recollect the 
China Aster of twenty-five years ago can appreciate the 
improvement that has been made in this flower both in 
form and color. They are annuals, and every one can 
raise them. A splendid show of these flowers was made 
at our office by Cuno Kretschmar Bros. & Co., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and a very fine bouquet of them was received 
from P. Hannah, of Newburgh, N. Y. 





Grape Queries. — “Yankee,” Fairfield, 
Iowa. Draining is ‘* essential,” unless there is a very 
open subsoil that gives a natural drainage. If you cannot 
get tiles, make stone or rubble drains, or use boards. 
None of our American grapes have yet been profitably 
converted into raisins. 

The Giant Wax Bean. — Under the 
above name we have received a sample of beans from 
Mr. Henry A. Dreer, Seedsman, Philadelphia. Tie pods 
are 6 to 9 inches long, thick and fleshy, of a pale yellow 
color, and a waxy appearance. The seeds are red. The 
peculiarity about this variety is, that its pods, even when 
full grown, are perfectly tender, and may be used as snap 
beans. We have tried them both separately and in succo- 
tash, and consider them really delicious. The variety is 
a pole or running bean, its origin is unknown; but 
wherever it came from we welcome it as a valuable ad- 
dition in our list of varieties. 





Propagating Plants.—“ A. M.,”’ Macon 
City, Mo., asks: ‘“* Whether a small room with the south 
all glass will not be a good substitute for a hot-bed in 
starting plants, making the bed so as to receive the light 
and heat of the sun through the glass, and when cold, 
heat the room with a stove."—This is one of similar 
queries that come from those who think that any glass 
structure will do for a propagating house. A room like 
the one described would probably answer as a green- 
+house for wintering some plants, but it would be avery 
poor place for starting plants from seeds or cuttings. 
Structures for propagating need to have the soll some 





degrees warmer than the air (bottom heat), and to have 
the glass as near the beds as possible. 





Burying Hollyhocks.—Helen A. Bur- 
rough, Floyd Co., Iowa, failing to winter hollyhocks by 
covering, keeping in the cellar, etc., at last tried burying 
them a foot deep in the soil of the garden. They kept 
well and grew finely when set out in the spring. 





Fine Gladiolus Flowers.—We thought 
we had seen the Gladiolus as fine as it could be, but some 
specimens from Mr. Geo. Such, South Amboy, N. J., 
convinced us that there was a “touch beyond.” Mr. 8S. 
is an enthusiastic cultivator, and imports all the new and 
rare European varieties of Gladiolus, 

Country Roads — Cross-ways for 
Water. — ‘ Birming- 
ham,” of Chester Co., 
Pa., sends us a few hints 
worth practicing upon. 
The cuts show sections 
and birdseye views of 
country roads: a is the 
horse track in the mid- 
dle of the road; b, b, the 
wheel tracks; c,d, the 
= gutters, e,e, the wash- 
= Ways off from or across 
> the road. If itis desired 
to turn the wash off on 
§ both sides, very slight 
depressions (e, e, fig. 1) 

Fig. 1. commencing in_ the 
wheel track on each side, and widening and deepen- 
ing to the gutters, with a slope towards the bottom of the 
hill, are all that is neces- , 
sary and will not cause 
a jolt toa wagon that will 
break any thing or be 
uncomfortable. If the 
wash is designed to cross 
the road, let itdo soina 
long diagonal (e, e, fig, 2). 
It does not take a very 
high cross-way to turn 
water where it has a free 
course, but if it is dam- 
med up and turned at 
right angles, it will take 
of course a high bank or 
cross-way to turn it. It 
is not always practicable 
to keep the middle of the road the highest, but it can be 
easily accomplished in many more cases than it is done. 








Unruly Salsify. — “Carolus,” Danville, 
Ky., complains that his Salsify, the seed of which came 
from a reliable dealer, instead of making a biennial root, 
ran to seed the first year and was worthless. Moreover, 
the plants from this seed did the same thing. It is not 
unusual to see a number of plants in a field of biennial 
plants, such as carrots, parsnips, etc., flower the first year, 
but we never knew a whole crop todo so. We can only 
account for this occurrence by supposing that the growth 
of the Salsify was checked by a drouth, and the plant as 
effectually put to rest as it would be by cold, and when a 
“ growing time ’’ came again, the plant started to flower 
just as it would in spring. 

How to Mend a Mill Stone,—We 
have already cautioned against the practice of filling the 
cavities of mill stones with lead. Spencer Haines, of 
Burlington Co., N. J., writes that he uses melted sulphur 
with sand poured into the cavities while the mixture 
is hot, and finds it to answer every purpose, and to last. 





Internal Revenue. — Every one pays 
taxes in one way or another now-a-days, and is interest- 
ed in knowing what the law requires. There have been 
several pu Dlications of the revenue laws, but the best we 
have seen is one compiled by Horace Dresser, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. It contains the ori- 
ginal law of 1864, with all the subsequent amendments 
conveniently arranged for reference with marginal notes, 
and a complete analytical index. Price 50 cents. 





Good-looking Husbands, should be 
careful where they get their photographs taken. A lady 
writes us, that while on a visit from home, a female 
friend showed her, very-confidentially, a picture of the 
said friend’s promised husband. Judge of her surprise 
to find the photograph a very accurate likeness of her 
own husband, whom she supposed to be entirely unknown 
to her friend. ‘Her first thoughts were of unfaithfulness, 
and all that, but thé matter was finally explained thus: 


3 








The husband in question, when in the city, had his photo- 
graphs taken in quantity for his friends, but rejected half 
a dozen or so which he thought not correct. The lady 
friend above referred to, seeing an advertisement of a 
* fortune teller” to ‘‘send any one a likeness of her fu- 
ture husband for 50 cents,” had invested that sum with the 
swindling sorceress, and received the picture in return, 
The fortune teller supplied her customers with rejected 
miscellaneous photographs, gathered at a cheap rate at 
the photographic establishments, selecting of course the 
best looking ones, so as to please the fancy of her dupes, 
Ergo, good-looking husbands (and wives too) should be 
careful where they get their likenesses taken, and carry 
away all the copies made; otherwise they may find jea- 
lousy and trouble created by the fortune tellers, 

Annealing Nails.—<As a very easy and ef- 
fectual method of annealing nails, a subscriber recom- 
mends heating them red hot and plunging in cold water. 
Better to heat and then cool slowly in ashes or sand, 

Brine on Sour-Crout.—Q. R. Comstock 
asks why the brine on sour crout rises and falls, and 
states that sometimes the brine is several inches above 
the crout, and vice versa. We do not suppose that the 
brine changes at all, but that the apparent rise and fall 
is due to the crout, which, being in a state of fermenta- 
tion, gives off gas, the bubbles of which being entangled 
in the crout, make the mass light enough to rise. The 
activity of the fermentation is affected by warmth. 

‘Toes of Shoes.—Wm. H. Maxweil, John- 
ston, O., writes: “‘... Alineinthe Agriculturist says: 
‘Copper Tips protect the toes of children’s shoes,’ I 
know a better way. Make them what is called ‘ Scotch 
bottoms,’ that is, a sole projecting one eight of an inch, 
or about that, beyond the usual rule and always sewed, 
That makes a bottom on which to walk, an elastic easy 
sole, and protects the toes.” 

Something Entirely Unwarranted. 
—The following is cut from a report of the proceedings 
of tie American Institute Farmer's Club for Sept. 4th- 

“* Names for Grasses.—A. M. Burns. Manhattan, Wiley 
County, Texas, wants to send a variety of grasses for 
names. Wecommend him and others desiring such in- 
formation to send specimens to Prof. Thurber, No. 41 
Park Row, New York: or J. Stanton Gould, Hudson, 
New Jersey, and always be careful to enclose $5.” 

We can only say that no one connected with this office 
was ever known to make any charge for information, 
and we have no doubt that Mr, Gould will feel quite as 
much surprised at the implication as does the gentleman 
whose name is associated with his. We believe the re- 
porter of the proceedings meant kindly—but when we 
are advertised to do jobs, we prefer to be consulted. Send 
on your grass, and pay your postage, but keep your $5. 





Surface Indications of Water are 
often difficult to detect, and frequently wanting alto- 
gether, even where water is close at hand. Sufficient 
perseverance will generally be rewarded, and so the 
willow, peach, or hazel-wand indications, if followed, 
wiil usually come to water sooner or later. Water ob- 
tained by digging wells is of two kinds; that which flows 
into the wells from the adjacent ground in which it is 
held as in a sponge or a basin, being supplied from the sur- 
face, and hence called “ surface water ;*’ and tliat which 
flows in under-ground channels at indefinite depths. If 
a well is sunk near, or cuts one of these channels or sub- 
terranean brooks, the supply of water is usually more 
permanent than surface water. Surface indications 
are uncertain, unless the inclination of the strata of 
rocks, or of gravel, clay, sand, ete., is obvious, and 
the water flows out on side-hiils where these strata 
crop out, or unless the spongy or dishing character of the 
soil is obvious or proven, We would rely on no general 
indications of water, but would dig our wells where we 
wanted them to stand, unless so doing would be in op- 
position to geological indications, or to facts established 
by other attempts to find water in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. Certainly we would never follow the Water 
Wizard and his switch, in many cases fallacious. 

Let us see Your Figures.—A Wiune- 
bago Co.., Ill., correspondent asks this triple question, 
viz.: ‘Which is the most economical way to fatier 
20 steers—Ist, to feed them corn on the ear (the usual 
way); 2d, to take the corn to mill and give one eighth. 
(they take one sixth,) for grinding; or, 3d, tobuy a mill 
for $75 and grind your own corn?” 





Paint—Coal Tar.—“ Is coal tar good paint 
for the outside of a small house?” asks 8. L, B.~Yes, 
if you like a black house, which no sane man can. We 
know of no cheaper and better paint than good boiled 
linseed oi!, with best white-lead or zinc-white, tinted 
of Yin agreeable stone-color or earth-color, 
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Poetry not Desired. — Occasionally a 
contributor sends us poetical contributions. Some of 
these are of sufficient merit to publish, had we room for 
such articles. As it is, we are obliged to decline them, 
and as this is a general rule, no one will feel slighted. 





Lost Parentage, or * Credit.’* — 
Though sometimes gratifying to one's vanity, it is often 
vexatious to see his literary offspring wandering around 
the world in a state of orphanage—or even worse, as the 
legitimate offspring of others in whose company they are 
found. Owing to the unpardonable habit certain editors 
have, of appropriating others’ brains, with scissors and 
paste, we every month see hundreds of items and longer/ 
articles, of course our best, printed and re-printed, either 
with no credit, or with an entirely wrong credit. One 
paper is more quoted than almost any other, because, 
though providing very readable columns, it adopts as 
ITS OWN, the gems of our periodical literature. —~—The 
Agriculturist, because almost entirely original, suffers 
quite as much as any other journal, in respect to the pla- 
giarism comptained of. Take a single example out of 
thousands, as an illustration: The Central Christian 
Advocate, of June 20, contains a beautifal piece entitled 
“A Free Concert,” or the Singing of Birds, and places 
before it, ‘From the Religious Telescope.’ The fact is, 
that article was written for the Agriculturist, June 1857, 
(Vol. XVI, p. 226). Where the Telescope gotit, or what 
paper first deprived it of its parentage, we do not know. 





Root Cutters.—Roots are cut up for stock 
in many ways. We have used with satisfaction a sharp 
spade, cutting perpendicularly, or slid back and forth 
against one end of a strong box. The other end of the 
box is taken out, and this end raised up a few feet. An- 
other good way is to mash the roots with a heavy mall. 
Root cutters are sold at various prices—$22 to $65. Al- 
len’s ($65), made according to an English pattern, cutting 
them either in slices or narrow strips—is strong and good. 





** Cattle Food.’’— We have refused ad- 
vertisements from many parties offering various prepared 
‘‘ foods” for cattle, horses, ete. Some of these are, un- 
doubtedly, useful to animals in a weak or low condition, 
as tonics. After being made acquainted with its com- 
position we have now admitted an advertisement off 
one of them which is highly commended by parties of 
our acquaintance who have used it, and the composition 
of which is not objectionable. The only exception we 
would take to it is, the recommendation to feed it to ani+ 
mals after they are brought into good condition. Men 
stick to tonics from habit; we would not let animals do so, 





‘Prepared Photograph Paper, 
‘which requires no instruments, but is all ready to take 
excellent pictures.’ is advertised in Western city papers. 
Is it not a humbug?” Thus writes Nellie Smith, Wal- 
worth Co., Wis., and we answer, Yes, and No. Yes, in 
so far as it conveys the impression that pictures can be 
taken upon it. “No, when it is considered as an amusing 
and rather expensive toy. The paper is of two’ kinds, 
one has a picture already taken upon it, but invisible; the 
other is impregnated with a chemical solution. When 
this last paper is wetted and laid upon the first, the pic- 
ture already there is brought out. 





Answers to Queries.—The Agriculturist 
has a serious fault in not affording its editors 100 pages 
per number to answer ail the questions proposed to them. 
Many letters receive personal answers where such are 
not requested ; Olhers are answered in the ‘ Basket” 
whose writers desired personal responses; for many 
others, answers are written, put in type, and crowded 
along from one month to another, until they finally get a 
place, or until it is too late for them to appear at all, and 
so our readers think their letters are over-looked. We 
answer all that we can and as soon as wecan. Still, 
many are crowded over every month, and we see no help 
for it. Sendin the queries if you can be patient, and we 
will continue to do the best we can. 





Even-Blast Fan Mill.—‘A.R.”’ If you 
make a fan on Mr. Leach’s plan, you of course infringe 
his patent. The honest way is to communicate with him. 





“Charles Reade*’ — * Prurient 
Prudes,® — What singular notions some foreigners 
have of the American people and their tastes. A marked 
case of this misconception ha» just occurred, Charles 
Reade, a writer of some note, who dates from “ No, 5 
Albert Terrace, Hyde Park, London,” has been supplying 
a story toan American Journal. A paper or two took 
occasion to criticise the story rather sharply on the score 
of morality, etc.—Whereupon Mr, Reade sends over a 
letter, headed *‘ Prurient Prudes,” which he expects, al- 
most demands, that “all editors of American journals 





who have any justice, fair play, or common humanity 
to spare,’’ will print. After seeing Mr. Reade’s bombas- 
tic, ill-natured, self-conceited letter,in which he shows 
out his real nature, we have no desire to ever read 
another book of his, and we advise every American to 
give a severe go by to any thing written by Charles 
Reade of Hyde Park. The Evening Post well calls his 
letter, ‘‘a bucket of dirty water.””, No man who could 
write and sign such a letter is fitted to furnish proper or 
acceptable mental diet for enlightened Americans. 





** How it Works.°’°—A gentleman in send- 
ing $20 for twenty copies of the Agriculturist to be dis- 
tributed in his neighborhood, writes: “... Aside from 
the good I may do to others by this expenditure, I expect 
to receive it back, ten, if not a ‘ hundredfold’ Twenty of 
my neighbors reading the paper for a year will be led, 
insensibly, to brush up their farms, and improve the 
general look of things; they will plant nore shade and 
fruit trees from simply having their attention called to 
the subject; they will talk about and put in practice 
improved modes of cultivation—in short, the result will 
eventually be to so change the tone and look of things 
in the neighborhood, that my whole farm will sell for at 
least $5 or $10 an acre more than it would otherwise. 
That's the way it works.....——No doubt of it. No 
family can read the Agriculturist regularly without in- 
sensibly acquiring an improved taste, from its engravings 
alone, while its hints and suggestions have set tens of 
thousands of people to thinking, inquiring, comparing 
views, and making improvements, no matter whether 
they have followed out its direct teachings or not. The 
results have been far more valuable than the small cost. 
Then, in the present year, this journal has saved to 
honest people millions of dollars by its exposure of hum- 
bugs alone.—We hope every reader will see that some 
one is making upa premium club at his Post-Office. The 
premiums are too good not to have at least one of them 
go to every town, and the wide circulation of the Agri- 
culturist is of too much importance to be omitted. Those 
who will be least likely to take it without being urged to 
do so, are just the ones who need it most. 





Sundry Humbugs.—We report a gratify- 
ing decrease in the letters respecting attempts at swind- 
ling. Instead of the bushel or two that came when we 
commenced a new and vigorous onslaught and exposure, 
we have this month but §6 such letters, and these refer to 
only 19 swindlers, mainly parties already shown up by us. 
We intend to follow up and expose these swindlers until 
their operations shall entirely cease to be renumerative, 
if they are not wholly made so now. The wide circula- 
tion of the Agriculturist, amounting to an average of half 
a dozen regular copies to every Post-Office in the United 
States and British America, makes it a formidable stum- 
bling block in the way of those whose deceptive schemes 
are exposed in its columns. Numerous threats and at- 
tempts at prosecution will only stimulate its efforts. No 
one doing a legitimate business, in a legitimate way, need 
fear injury. If in exposing more than a hundred and 
fifily operators, as we have done this year, we should by 
any chance do ,the remotest injustice toa single per- 
son, (which we do not believe has been done,) our col- 
umns are «always gladly opened for correction. We only 
aim to guard our readers and the community against the 
wily schemes of those who, by plausible circulars, adver- 
tisements, etc., deceive the trusting and ignorant. The 
honest people are least suspicious of wrong in others, 
and are therefore the most likely to be imposed upon. 
The country, from Maine to Oregon, has been privately 
canvassed, and the names and address of alinost every 
person is recorded in some of the numerous swindling 
establishments. These play into each other’s hands, by 
exchanging lists of names, and thus it happens that the 
same person receives “ private” and ‘ confidential ” cir- 
culars from many concerns. Our readers will please 
promptly send us every new circular that comes to hand. 
Never mind the 20 or 25 days, or other limited time al- 
lowed to secure some wonderful prize for a very small 
investment. If anybody wants one of the $60 watches 
offered for $5 (after paying $5 for the ticket), we can sup- 
ply one, which we purchased at one of the most plausible 
and close mouthed ticket operators, for the sake of in- 
vestigation. It cost us an $X, but after trying it two 
months, and calling in the aid of a good watch-maker, 
the beautiful thing don’t “‘ go” except as we carry it.... 
Harris Brothers were duly exposed last month. Many 
generous persons, wishing to aid the soldiers in every 
possible way, have unwittingly sent their $5 each to 
them, and received and forwarded the “ subscription cer- 
tificates” to us, which have of course been promptly re- 
turned. We have not learned whether or not the “Rural 
American” accepts the bribe of ‘‘an immense increase in 
circulation,” and winks at the operations of Harris 
Brothers. Nothing is said aboutit in that paper. Has 
any one obtained that, or any other journal, for one of 
Harris Brothers’ “certificates.” It was a gross imposi- J 








tion upon us for them to attempt to make us even appear 


to countenance their “ Lottery,” for their scheme at best 
is no better than any other lotiery, while they attempt to 
take advantage of people's kind feelings towards disabled 
soldiers. We are glad to learn that in sundry places 
where the scheme “took ” at first, the people decided to 
wait until the October Agriculturist came to hand....J. 
D, Miller still carries on his ‘“‘ Depository of Merchants’ 
Manufacturers” swindle, but of course not among the 
readers of the Agriculturist. The latest letter of his 
sending out which we have received, he dated Sept. 29th. 
....Nine parcels of tickets before us, of recent issue. 
show that Mackey § Co. still operate under the old name. 
See September Agriculturist, page 311, for exposure of 
this concern and others....W. T. Orton, for Wood, Ellis 
& Co., dating at Progress, N. J., continues his swindling 
schemes, making offers caiculated to lead green “‘ agents” 
to help him sell bogus tickets....Lottery dealers have 
been rather quiet since the “ Massachusetts Decision” 
about U. S. Licenses, but we find before us the circulars 
of Murray, Eddy & Co., Box 4304, N. Y. City, which 
will of course be taken from them. See about Lotteries 
page 172, March Agricuturist....Dr. Ogden should go 
into partnership with the (Rev.) Edward Wilson. See 
page 211, June Agriculturist. They both operate in the 
same way, if not the same party, and are to be avoided, 
Edgar Tremain, also ** L. C. W.,” also Mrs. M, Merritt 
are all of the same class. Don’t touch their “‘benevolent” 
medicines....‘‘ The Great American Paint Company,” so 
called, charges a dollar totell you to make a mixture 
mainly of lime with some sugar and salt init, and adding 
whiting or other coloring materials. A Big company 
that! We paid a dollar for the prescription, which being 
of no value we have temporarily mislaid, or we would 
print it here. ....None but very foolish people will 
spend their money for the “ Magic Wand,” “ Perfume 
of Love,” and a lot of things sold with them...... wach 
Madam Hentzelman, a professed ‘ soldier's widow,” is 
smart enough to take care of herself (hium-self?), She 
(he?) has tried to get even editors to help her sell the 
people without charge....The Nassau Street Gift Asso- 
ciations are all frauds.... Notes on several other humbugs 
must go over to next month, for want of room. 


Look Out tor the Meteors.—Scien- 


.tific men predict a large meteoric shower about Nov, 13 


—perhaps on the 12th or 14th, and probably a consider- 
able number on each of the three evenings. The show 
will be free to all who are wide awake—especially those 
who are out on those evenings making up their premium 
clubs of subscribers for the Agriculturist. December 
number free to all new subscribers received in November, 





Addvesses at Fairs—A Novelty.— 
At the Queens County Show this year a plan was adopt- 
ed, which we think may often be pursued with profit, 
especially when it is impossible to secure the presence of 
some distinguished public man who will, by his reputa- 
tion, draw a large crowd of paying visitors, that would 
not otherwise come out. Instead of one address, there 
was half a dozen short talks, by as many practical men 
from different localities, each one of whom discussed ° 
his favorite subject or mode of practice. In this way va- 
riety is secured, and more of general interest learned, 
than if one man does all the talking. 


**Useful Everywhere.’’? — “ Western 
Farmer ” writes: ‘‘ I was glad to notice your remarks in 
October number about the general utility of the Agricul- 
turist. We have a local agricultural paper that has 
harped much upon our ‘ sustaining our own home journal’ 
which would be all very well if it said Jess about it, and 
did not say so much against ali others, Why, it has 23 sub- / 
scribers at our P. O.,every one of whom was first lead to / 
read anything about his business by the sorghum seed 
and other premiums given by the Agriculturist, and this 
is largely the case in the West.—Last year I tried to raise 
a premium club for you here, urging people that they 
would find it pay to take both that and their home paper. 
They said ‘no, we want no distant papers—they are not 
adapted to our culture.’ Iloaned my Agriculturist to one 
of them regularly, and asked him to compare that with 
the ‘home paper.’ To-day he joined the elub I send you, 
saying ‘ that three-fourths of all in the home paper was 
copied from the Agriculturist directly or indirectly, and 
the latter paper contained many other things he wanted 
to see.’—I have found dozens of hints in the Agriculturist 
that have each been useful beyond the cost of the paper. 
You have some matters, like manures, adapted to parti- 
cular localities, but how could the paper be of general 
value everywhere, if it did not refer to these things peculi- 
ar to limited areas, for there are such peculiarities in all 
parts of the country. This attention both to topics of gen- 
eral interest, and to local matters as well, isin my opinion 
what gives the great general value tothe Agriculturist,.,” 
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Maternal Instinct.—Mr. A. C. Coleman, 
of Preble Co., Ohio, sends us the following curious 
and interesting statement: ‘A short time ago the chil- 
dren of Mr. Hapner brought from the barn four little for- 
saken chicks, and put them ina box for protection. A 
pullet not yet half grown entered the box, and remained 
brooding over them, until it was removed to the hen- 
house and the chicks covered up for the night. The next 
day the pullet again claimed her little charge, and since 
then has remained with them constantly, scratching the 
ground, feeding them and clucking in a most pompous 
manner, although the clucking, like the pullet, is on a 
small scale. The pullet in fact is so small, that it can 
scarcely cover its four little chickens when brooding 
them.”—Instances ofethe adoption of the young of other 
animals, by males as well as females, and often not of 
the same species, are not very rare. We know no 
similar case tothe one reported, but pullets that have 
never laid, and young cocks even, may be made to sit, 
hatch and take care of chickens. 





A Mammoth Squash, weighing 130 lbs., 
is on exhibition at our office, contributed by Mr. Jas. 
Beveridge, of Flushing, L. 1. Like most big things, the 





seed was reported to have come from California. Mr. 
B. thinks its size due to a special fertilizer used. 
Permanent Fair Grounds. ‘The 


Queens County Fair was a great success this 
year, as it could not fail of being when such men as Sam- 
uel Taber, President, and John Harold, the long time 
Secretary, determined to make it so. After years of 
talk and discussion, a majority vote was secured in favor 
of a “ permanent location,” which did not agree with the 
wishes of some parts of the County, and the feasibility 
of which is still an open question in the minds of a large 
number of the leading agriculturists throughout the 
county. The town of Hempstead gave a perpetual lease, 
for exhibition purposes, of 40 acres of land, near the 
Mineola Station, on the I. I. Railroad. It was well en- 
closed and suitable buildings erected in a brief time, in- 
eluding a fine central structure in the form of a Greek 
cross, covering 8000 square feet. The arrangement of the 
grounds and the buildings are a model well worthy of be- 
ing consulted by all who contemplate permanent loca- 
tions. We have visited some State Fairs whicti scarcely 
exceeded that of Queens County this year, and so long as 
John Harold and his present coadjutors manage the So- 
ciety, the experiment of a permanent location will be 
successful there. Whether under ordinary circumstances 
and management, the good grounds and buildings always 
ready for use, counterbalance the advantages of competi- 
tion among different towns, and of working up an interest, 
often in remote localities where it is most needed, may 
still be discussed pro and con. 

The Fairs — Cattle Shows — Fruit 
Shows.—We are obliged to refrain from noticing in 
our crowded columns, except ina general way, the va- 
rious exhibitions of this season, many of which we had 
the pleasure of attending. The interest and attendance 
upon some held during the last week in September, were 
unfavorable affected by a north-east storm, but prevail- 
ingly good weather ensured large attendance. The 
Pennsylvania State Fair, at Easton, was famous for the 
wonderfully fine show of hogs made—the Chester Co. 
breed greatly predominating. We think a few such shows 
will indicate their claim to being a distinct breed. The 
Illinois Fair was a success, especially in the classes of 
neat cattle, draught horses,and implements. The Mis- 
souri State Fair is reported as very creditable in all de- 
partments, and a great pecuniary success, The Cana- 
da West exhibition, so far as we can learn, exceeded as 
acxttle show any held in the States, We have numer- 
ous reports of successful county and town fairs also, and 
congratulate the managers on their successful efforts— 
but cannot record particulars. 





Calves — Rearing without Milk. — 
A subscriber asks for the experience of our readers in 
regard to raising calves without milk? We know it 
may be done, but without great and constant care many 
calves will droop and die. The practical questions really 
are : How may calves taken from the cow at birth be best 
raised? How soon may all milk be safely withheld ? 
What is the best substitute for milk? What course of 
feeding or medicine, or treatment (which includes both,) 
is best to check the scours or their opposite in young 
calves brought up by the pail ?—Our columns are open 
to valuable hints and experience. 





Reynold’s Stove Hook (or “ Dexter,” 
as he calls it) is an ingenious arrangement of two pieces 
of iron like a pair of shears, combining a stove-cover 
lifter, kettle lifting hook, pie-tin lifter, a small hammer 
head, and sundry other uses about a cook stove—on the 
whole a convenient addition to the kitchen furniture. 














- 


The Moon.—‘A great many about here,” 
says a Rootstown subscriber (State not given,) “stick to 
the notion that shingles should be put on, garden ‘ truck’ 
planted, pork killed, sheep sheared, etc., etc., just at such 
a time of the moon. What do you think ?’’—We think : 
Do your work when you are ready, with the ground pre- 
pared, and the weather favorable, aid let the moon take 
care of her affairs; she won’t trouble you. Let tiose 
wait and watch the moon who have nothing else to do. 





‘Tobacco. — We are often inquired of by 
Farmers and others, as to some method of preparing for 
use the tobacco which they raise. The sailors’ way is 
simple and good. After the curing and drying process is 
complete, select the inner and best outer leaves of the 
tobacco ; sprinkle with pretty sweet molasses and water, 
and lay them together, until they become uniformly 
damp. Then twist them intoa roll, say 12 or 15 inches 
long, and 3inches through. Bind them together tightly 
with twine. The twine should be wound on the tobacco 
in 2 or 3 layers, like thread ona spool, and drawn as 
tightly as its strength will allow. After remaining for 2 
or 3 weeks it will be fit to use, although the longer it is 
kept the better it becomes, if not allowed to mould, 
which may be prevented by wiping occasionally with 2 
rag wet in molasses, or liquorice and water. This will 
be found better for smoking and chewing than the ordi- 
nary tobacco to be had in country stores. 

Curious Growth of a Radish. — A 
radish from the garden of Mr. Halsey 
Minton, near Dover, N. J., presents such 
a curious form that we have had an en- 
graving made of it. 
see the long radish split up into several 
prongs and twist about in’ a curious 
manner; but this appears to be a round 


manner shown in the illustration. A 
friend, who ought to be ashamed of it, 
suggests that it ought to be called a 
*fourhorse radish,”’ certainly it has one 
characteristic in common with a tandem 
team. What circumstances induce these 
freaks of nature, noone knows. Some- 
times the influence would seem to affect 
the seed before germination, and at 
others afterward. The investigation of them would be 
difficult, but not less interesting — often instructive. 








Irrigation.—“ W. W. 0.,” Suffolk Co., N. 
Y., writes: “If can turn the water of a brook upon my 
ground by laying a pipe 134 miles, with a fall of about 
ten feet. My plan is, to lead it through the center of my 
land, and place a faucet every ten rods, to which I can 
attach a hose and use the water as I wish. The grand 
question is, will it pay? If so, what kind of pipe do I 
want, of what size, and what will it cost ?——Answer.— 
There is much land in many parts of the country, where 
it would pay well to irrigate thus. We can hardly decide 
in a particular case without a full éxamination. The 
best pipe would be galvanized iron, about 2 inches in 
diameter (cost 75c. per foot). Thin sheet iron pipe lined 
with cement and laid in and covered with the same, would 
do also, at less cost, though not so durable. 


Pennyroyal Ground.—‘ 8B. B.,” Wash- 
ington Co., Pa., asks how to reclaim land that is ‘‘ad- 
dicted” to Dewberry vines and Pennyroyal. The soil 
appears rich, but it is a hard matter to get grass started.— 
Try plowing this fall, harrowing in 100 to 150 bushels of 
lime, planting corn next spring, manuring in the hill with 
a shovelful of good compost or yard manure, and hoe 
well, by horse and by hand. If a good dressing of ma- 
nure is spread and plowed in for the corn, with flat cul- 
ture, the briars may possibly be so far destroyed that 
grass can be sown among the cornin August, and by roll- 
ing the ground flat in October, when the crop is off, a 
good sward may be obtained within the year. 

Farcyin Horses.—‘J. W. H.,” Franklin 
Co., Mo., and others. Farcey and Glanders are the same 
disease exhibiting itself indifferent forms. It is incurable, 
and very dangerous. The only safe way is to kill the suf- 
ferers, and take great care that the disease is not com- 
municated to men. In the early stages the disease is not 
conspicuously evident, and unscrupulous persons often 
sell glandered horses. This ought tobe a State Prison 
offense. The symptoms and treatment are minutely de- 
scribed in our last volume, page 309, (October, 1865). 





A Good Team: marks a farmer as a general 
rule , horses or oxen, it is all the same.—“‘ Progress” says: 
“If you see a farmer with a poor team, you may be sure 
there is a screw loose somewhere.” 


radish, bent on repeating itself in the | 


| offer the following Prizes: 


13 Months ina Year! 


Ail new subscribers to the Agriculturist for 1867, 
whose names are received during November, will re- 
ceive free of charge the December number, which 
will be a very This will give 18 f 
months jor a year’s price. The offer applies to ; 
| all new subscribers, singly, in clubs, in premium lists, 

ele. Fxtra time allowed for the arrival of names from 
| the Pacifle Coast and other distant points, if started 
All new names must 


valuable one. 


| soon after this notice is received. 


a ng @ Smee» ar 


1867. 


The American Agriculturist Annuals, 


We propose soon to issue two Annuals for the year 
1867, the one Agricultural, the other Horticulturaf. 
They will each contain about 120 or more pages, 12 ma, 
and will be in a sense, a continuation of the Rural Ag- 
| nual, published by us, and formerly by Mr. Harris of the 
Genesee Farmer. Thenames “ Rurai Annual,” “* Rugal 
Register,” Annual Register,” etc., are so constantly e@n- 
founded that we reluctantly drop the old name. Thése 
Annuals will, we hope, be worthy of and will doubtless 
gain avery large circulation. A limited space will be 
allowed for first class advertisements in either or both. 
which must be sent in before December Ist. 


be marked mew, in order to receive the extra number, 
! 
| 
| 


It is not unusal to | 


The American Agricultural Annual will 
| contain a brief review of the past year—notices of im- 
portant events, inventions, publications, etc., affecting 
the agricultural interests of the country, importations of 
stock, introduction of new crops, ete.; contributed ar- 
| ticles of an interesting and practical character, fully 
| illustrated ; practical hints in regard to work, and ma- 
| chinery, besides convenient tables, and a full almanac. 


The American Horticultural Annual is 
| the first of what we hope to make a permanent series, 
As it is late in the season, we cannot hope to make it 
entirely what it is ultimately intended to be—a record of 
the years progress in horticulture, giving positive land 
marks, describing what has been done in the past year, 
and indicating what should be dune in the coming one, 
though the first number will be valuable to all. It will 
contain contributions from weli known horticulturists, 
and embody much useful, practical information. No an- 
nual of the kind has before been published in this country. 


oO re @ Be a 
The $1,250 Prizes: Prairie and Western 
Farming — Cotton Culture — Timber 


and Fencing for Prairies. 
—o— 
As announced in October Agriculturist, page 344, we 
For the Best Treatise or 
Essay on Prairie and Western Farming, $3503 For the 
Second do., $4003 For the Third do., $50....For the 
Best Treatise or Essay on Cotton Culture, $4003 For 
the Second do., $200....For the Best Treatise or Essay 
on Timber and Fencing for Prairies, 31503 For gt cond 
do., $753 For Third do., $25.——The manuscript on 
Cotton Culture to be ready Jan. Ist; on Timber and 
Fencing Feb. Ist, and on Prairie Farming March Ist. 
For full particulars, see October A griculturist and printed 
slip furnished at this Office to those proposing to write. 


en Oo 
$100 Housekeeping Prize. 


cetie 

For the Best Essay on Housekeeping, to make 20 to 
25 columns in the Agriculturist, the Publishers will pay 
a prize of $100 cash. Something after tie manner of 
“ Walks and Talks on the Farm” may perhaps come the 
nearest to what is wanted, though we do not limit the 
offer to any particular form orstyle. What we want, is, 
to get an article to be continued through the year 1867, 
of 114 to 2% columns in a paper, which shall be in- 
teresting and instructive to Housekeepers—one which 
shall bring in the work and cares of daily life. That 
Essay will be the most valuabie which shall in the least 
space convey the greatest number of practical hints and 
suggestions in a readable, easy style. The Essays to be 
received on or before Dec. Ist, or at least enough of 
each to exhibit its general style and ability. The first 
chapter is desired for the January number. After the 
selection is made, the writer will have opportunity to 
amend and improve the chapters subsequent to the first, 





as the time is limited for their first presentation. 
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/The Woodchuck.—(Arctomys monaz). sage-looking little fellows, and well represented | of the musquash is “compressed vertically,” 
—— in the engraving. Taken young, they are easily 


We present our readers this month engray- 
ings of two more of our familiar native quadru- 
peds. The Woodchuck has a very wide ge- 
ographical range North and South, and west- 
ward probably as far as the Mississippi. The 
marmot of Europe, and the prairie dog of the 
western plains,are 
animals of the 
same genus (A7‘c- 
tomys,) and of sim- 
ilar habits. The 
woodchuck is 16 
to 18 inches long, 
with a solid robust 
body, broad head, 
short, rounded 
ears, bright prom- 
inent black eyes, 


numerous wWhis- = 4 My path 
: Hi 

kers, and short MEE sh 

legs with long A 

claws. The fur is 


short and woolly, 
and sprinkled full 
of coarse hairs. It 
varies much in 
color, being gray, 
inclining to red- 
dish and brown, 
ashy-gray upon 
the nose and 
throat, usually 
grayest upon the 
shoulders, and reddish-brown on the legs and 
pate. Woodchucks live in pairs in burrows, 
which are generally made in light sandy or al- 
luvial land, the animals preferring the neigh- 
borhood of cultivated fields and fruit-orchards, 
where the damage a single family will do in 
one summer, is considerable. When undisturb- 
ed, the fields, even of a small farm, will often 
become in a few 
years filled with 
the burrows and 
tenanted by hun- 
dreds of wood- 
chucks. They ex- 
cavate chambers 
below the reach 
of frost, and store 
up clover heads, 
apples, and other 
food not liable to 
decay, for the 
winter's use. They 
are rather difficult 
to catch, for, be- 
ing chiefly noc- 
turnal, it is quite 
inconvenient to 
watch the traps. 
Steel traps are 
generally used, 
and set in the 
entrances to their 
holes and covered 
with earth, or 
baited with sweet 
apples. If caught 
by the head or body, they are secure; but if caught 
by one leg, they will gnaw it off, and lookout for 
traps thereafter. We doubt not there are thous- 
ands of three-legged woodchucks alive and well 
about the country. The burrows are so long and 
deep, usually being in a bank, that it is hard to 
dig them out,.and. there are always, in our ex- 
perience, two entrances. The young are peculiar: 











domesticated, and become very tame, affec- 
tionate, and exhibit considerable intelligence. 

The flesh of the Woodchuck, though coarse, 
is palatable, and if taken in the autumn, fat and 
juicy. The fur haslittle value, as it lacks beauty, 
but makes very comfortable mittens, tippets, etc. 
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woopcnucK—(Arctomys monaz.) 


The Musquash._(Pwer zibethicus.) 
eS 
The Musquash, or Muskrat as it is often call- 
ed, is another peculiarly American animal, which 
is so well known as scarcely to require descrip- 
tion. It is also very widely distributed over the 


United States, frequenting alike land bordering 
upon salt and fresh water, choosing swamps 





with dry sandy banks, or earth embankments, 
in which it burrows. It is 10 to 12 inches 
long, with a thick set body and arching back; 
head short, but rat-like, and the gnawing or 
front teeth very large, long, and powerful. The 
hind feet are very long, and ashort web is found 
only between the two longest toes, yet the ani- 
mals are'rapid and_strong swinimers. The tail 

















that is, it is flat, the edges being above and be- 
low. The beaver, which the musquash greatly 
resembles in its habits, and which is naturally 
close akin to it, has a broad horizontally flat 
tail. Like the beaver, the musquash builds dome- 
like houses in the swamps, and plasters them 
well with mud on the inside, so that they turn 
the rain, while 
outside they look 
simply like a heap 
of sticks and 
reeds. The fur is 
valuable, and is 
chiefly exported. 
The skins, which, 
a few years since 
sold for 18 to 25 
cents each, now 
bring $1. They 
are taken for the 
fur in fall and 
in. early spring. 
Freshets in the 
streams, or extra- 
ordinarily high 
tides, drive these 
animals from their 
holes, and then 
they - are easily 
shot, clubbed, or 
speared. They eat 
the roots of aqua- 
tic plants, Cala- 
mus, Pond Lilies, 
etc., and are very fond of fresh-water shell-fish, 
especially of the Unio.. So faras their food 
goes, they do the farmers little damage; but 
wherever embankments are made to shut out 
the tides, or canals are dug to convey streams to 
mills or for irrigation, or dams are erected, there 
the muskrats do great damage by burrowing 
through the embankments just below the sur- 
face of the water, 
and causing leaks. 
We gave on page 
258, (July), de- 
scriptions of traps 
for taking musk- 
rats, which are 
said to be very ef- 
fective, but most 
persons rely upon 
the fowling piece, 
and a war of ex- 
termination in 
times of high wa- 
ter. In the win- 
ter time they are 
rarely seen upon 
land, except close 
about their breath- 
ing holes in the 
ice; but their food 
and the entrance 
to their burrows 
and houses being 
both below water, 
they get along 
very well, except 
if-times of severe 
cold and little snow, when the entrances to their 
holes freeze up, and in times of flood;as already 
mentioned.—The name Muskrat is obviously 
derived from the strong odor of musk, which 
comes from glands near the tail. -Musquash is 
said to be the Indian name, and ispreferable, 
for the animal is not a rat-in any pp 
but, so to speak, a beaver on & 
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Skunks Destroy Honey Bees. 
Satin 

Mr. M. S. Snow, Forestville, Chautauqua Co., 
N. Y., reports to the American Agriculturist an 
original observation in regard to the fact stated 
in the heading of this article. He writes: 

“Tt is a well-known fact that Skunks dig out 
the nests of the Bumble bee, taking the bees, but 
leaving the honey undisturbed. There is hard- 
ly a farmer, or farmer’s son, but has met with 
their work while going about the pastures and 
meadows. But it will surprise people to know 
that they will attack bees in their hives and eat 
them readily, as though they were harm- 
Jess as flies. This occurs when the hives are 
near the ground, or within their reach. They 
carry on the work dextrously. If no bees are 
outside, and the pickets are withdrawn, they 
will actually stick their noses into the hives and 
snuff, to bring them to a sense of their duty; 
and when they come out, they take them right 
and left. At other times they scratch upon the 
hive to accomplish the desired effect. Those 
who keep hives near the earth, and find the 
alighting boards considerably soiled, and the 
grass or earth scratched over, may be sure that 
skunks have been at the bees. This is a matter 
of my own original observation.” 


—_—_— <« 


A Talk on Sheep Breeding. 





Mutton and wool being the products of the 
Domestic Sheep, the one, or the other, or both 
equally, are the especial aim of the sheep keep- 
er. Improvements in the carcasses of sheep 
of particular breeds have been attempted, and 
resulted in distinguished success. Efforts to 
cause flocks of sheep to yield finer wool and 
heavier fleeces, have also been eminently happy 
in their results. Itseems as if sheep breeders had, 
at least until lately, regarded good mutton with 
a well shaped carcass as incompatible, or unde- 
sirable, in the fine-wool producing breeds. That 
mutton is a less than secondary consideration 
with fine-wool growers is natural enough, for 
while mutton sheep live but a few years ordi- 
narily, and are best kept in rather small flocks 
and conveniently near to market, fine-wool 
sheep are allowed to live, and are fattened and 
killed, often, only when their teeth give out. 
They may be kept too in large flocks at a great 
distance from market, their product of wool be- 
ing easily packed and safely transported. Hence 
hardiness, and vigor of constitution, are of much 
more importance than fitness of the carcass for 
the table. No small portion of the mutton rais- 
er’s profits arises from the wool, hence to him the 
latter is of more importance than is mutton to 
the wool raiser. The kinds of wool too, which 
are yielded by the mutton breeds of sheep, meet 
an active and constant demand in the market. 

The attention of farmers has within a few 
years past been called especially to improve- 
ments in the Spanish Merino sheep. The 
sheep are larger, yield heavier fleeces (and 
more wool), and being thoroughly acclimated, 
are probably hardier than when first intro- 
duced. Spanish sheep were taken not only 
to America, but into France and Saxony, and 
from Saxony into this country, Silesia and Rus- 
sia, and in each of these countries were subject 
to peculiar treatment in accordance with the 
views of the sheep breeders in whose hands 
they were; hence we have several quite distinct 
breeds of Merino sheep, all departing more or 
less from the original type of the best Spanish 
flocks, which varied also among themselves. 
' Inall the great advances that haye been made 








in the breeding of cattle, sheep, or other ani- 
mals, it has been the object of breeders to 
direct the vital strength of the animal to the de- 
velopment of the most valuable portions, and to 
do away with the useless or less valuable por- 
tions,—to “breed in” good points, and to 
“breed out” bad ones. In the short-horn cattle, 
for instance, big heads and horns, coarse fleshy 
tails and legs, and skinny necks, are bred out; 
and fine bony heads, thin tails, small bones, sin- 
ewy legs and thin necks, free from dewlaps, are 
bred in. A similar course was followed by 
Bakewell, in improving the long-wool sheep. 


It becomes fine-wool sheep breeders to in- 
quire candidly whether the system hitherto 
practiced by them is founded upon as correct 
principles. We have been painfully impressed 
with the fact that many breeders of American 
Merinos, at least in their conversation about their 
sheep, and in indicating their good points, talk 
more about the color and abundance of the 
yolk, and the number and position of the 
wrinkles, than about the quantity, strength, 
and fineness of their wool, their well-shaped 
bodies and hardy constitutions. 

There is a tendency in the Merinos to 
wrinkle—that is for the skins to be very loose 
and lie in folds or wrinkles over the body. Now 
as nomore wool grows on a wrinkley sheep than 
on & smooth one, and as wrinkles make a fleece 
harder to shear, and as the wool is not so uni- 
form and good on the wrinkles and between 
them as upon smooth parts of the body, we say 
wrinkles are useless, a nuisance, a deformity, and 
should be bred out if possible. Yet some of 
these breeders seem to pride themselves in 
wrinkles, and show them off as if they were 
one of the greatest merits their sheep possessed. 


Moreover there is also a natural tendency in 
all sheep, and especially in fine-wool sheep, to 
secrete an oily soap in the wool, which is called 
grease or yolk. This prevents the felting of the 
wool, and its getting dry and breaking; it pre- 
vents also the moth attacking the fleece, and may 
have other uses, but a maximum good effect is 
attained with a comparatively small portion of 
yolk. Itseems tous that the greatest quan- 
tity really needed, cannot be more than twice 
the weight of the wool. Yet many will wring 
locks of fleece, and exhibit with great glee the 
drops of oil which exude from them, and actu- 
ally claim it as a great merit. The production of 
10, 15, or 20 pounds of this greasy soap, (which 
is not uncommon), containing as it does about 
83 per cent of potash, is a serious tax upon the 
vital powers of the sheep; it is moreover use- 
less, @ tax upon the land, and an unnecessary 
weight to transport to market. Hence we con- 
demn excessively greasy fleeces, The weight of 
the fleece is no criterion of the actual weight of 
wool it contains. Manufacturers know this, and 
avoid the purchase of this greasy wool, or pay 
for it only very safe pricés. 

The mutton sheep of the improved breeds are 
hornless, both ewes*and rams. The rams of 
fine wool breeds all carry heavy horns as a gen- 
eral rule. These are ornamental, it is true, and 
a wrinkled head with its ponderous circumyolut- 
ed and gnarly horns, is very picturesque upon a 
flock leader; but horns are useless, a great tax 
upon the vital powers to produce, dangerous 
weapons besides. Why not then breed out the 
horns? Jt may be easily done. Years ago an 


American sheep fancier ably advocated smooth, 
no-horned Merinos, and actually bred them. 
And we must record our hope and anticipation 
we shall have a breed of har- 

short-legged, smooth, fine- | 


that before lon 
dy, good-bodi 





wool sheep, peculiarly American in common. 
sense fitness for their. uses. 

We were very much gratified to observe that 
the judges at the late New York State Fair at 
Saratoga awarded a first prize to a Vermont 
Merino ram nearly hornless—having a single 
horn not bigger than one’s finger. A Vermont 
breeder of fame, not less than Mr. Hammond’s, 
shook his head and said: ‘ That never could 
have happened in Addison County.”—We hope 
it may some day. 

Mr. Hammond and the other sheep breeders 
of Vermont, who have made such improvements 
upon the original Spanish sheep, have certainly 
gained a much better form for their sheep. They 
are less leggy, their bodies are more compact 
and deeper, they are heavier fleeced, and there 
is more wool in the fleece. The wool besides 
grows all over the sheep, covering the legs and 
the bare spots which used to be on the bellies, 
and, though not so fine, it is of greater length. 
We give a fine portrait of one of these sheep, 
winner of one of the first prizes at the New 
England and Vermont Fair, on our first page. 
It exhibits well the striking peculiarities of the 
breed. It is claimed by the breeders, who ap- 
pear to set a high value on wrinkles and grease, 
that these are marks of vigor of constitution 
and ability to transmit their good qualities to 
the progeny. This we are not inclined to dis- 
pute, but would like to have the proof. 
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Chicken Ailments. 
—_— 

GapPEs.—Our discussion of this subject in 
former numbers has been tolerably full, but es- 
pecially bearing upon a cure—which is effected 
by removing by a feather-tip the worms in the 
windpipes of the chickens, which are the cause. 
The prevention of the ailment is thus treated 
of in a communication to the American Agri- 
eulturist by N. B. Worthington, Esq., Editor 
of the American Farmer, of Baltimore, which 
journal, though suspended during the war, is 
now a welcome monthly visitor. 

“T have a word to say to the ‘wide, wide 
world’ of Chickendom, and ask your permis- 
sion to say it through the Agriculturist. Here, 
in Maryland, I have insisted over and again, 
that chickens must not have ‘Gapes,’ and our 
well bred chickens will no more gape in your 
presence, than the well bred boys and girls will 
yawn before folks. Elsewhere, I find that 
chickens are gaping still, and scarcely an agri- 
cultural Journal, but a remedy is asked or giv- 
en. A favorite one is to throttle the poor in- 
nocent, and, with a feather or hair, twist a bunch 
of worms out of its throat. This may cure, when 
it does not kill, but it reminds me too much of 
an attempt I made in my young days to un- 
choke an ox, that had an apple in his throat. 
My bungling attempts killed him. I let the next 
one alone, and he managed the apple himself 
The chickens may not be so successful, but hav- 
ing tried this and many other remedies, I would, 
if my chickens had gapes, which they have not, 
diligently Zet them alone. So much for remedies. 

“For preventives, the New England Farmer 
says: ‘This disease is caused by colds and sore 
throat, which the chickens get by wandering iu 
the wet grass,’ and the preventive is to keep 
them dry. A Bucks Co. correspondent of the 
Germantown Telegraph, replies: ‘How is it 
that they never get that complaint when fed on 
wheat screenings, and allowed to run when and 
where they please?’ This writer adds: ‘ Years 
ago, we fed exclusively on Indian meal, and » 
variably had the ‘gapes’ to contend with. 
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Avoid Indian meal, is his preventive. I cite 
these as specimens of how Doctors differ on 
this point; and let me say in passing to this 
Jast, that I feed with Indian meal always, and 
almost exclusively, and never have “gapes.” 

Now, to pass to the point: Did any one of 
your readers ever see a chicken with “gapes” 
on an absolutely new settlement—a place just 
built upon? We saw once a whole brood have 
it on such place, which, at ten days old, was 
brought from an old place infested with the dis- 
ease. Every one of the brood took it, after 
coming to their new home, or rather, brought it 
With them undeveloped. Not one took it that 
was hatched after the removal. I was impress- 
ed with the fact, because, with great love for 
poultry as a boy, I had ‘seen my fondest hopes 
decay’ at the old place, without remedy. 

“Taking the hint, I have never allowed my 
chickens to remain for many successive years 
on the same ‘run.’ I plow up thoroughly the 
old yards, and spade the floors of houses; or, 
what is better, remove the yards to any ground 
on which poultry has not been confined before. 
It is their own accumulated filth, not that of oth- 
er animals, which poisons them. 

“Of course, chickens must not be kept on 
ground retentive of moisture, nor required to 
drink filthy water; nor allowed, when quite 
young, to run through wet grass; but with or- 
dinarily decent management, I believe ‘clean 
ground,’ an absolute preventive of gapes.” 
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Fattening Fowls. 
ee 

Many hundreds of thousands of fowls to be 
killed and eaten this autumn, are now run- 
ning about growing fast and picking up 
seeds and such insects as have survived the 
frosts. These are very good to eat, taken just 
as they are, if properly cooked; but the majority 
of purchasers think fat fowls much better than 
Jean; therefore, as soon as chickens have nearly 
or quite their full growth, the best policy is to 
fatten them, for not only will the weight be 
much increased, but if properly marketed, they 
will bring much higher prices. We very rarely 
see thoroughly fattened poultry in our markets ; 
certainly it is not because people will not buy 
them, for there are people in our large cities 
who will buy high priced things simply because 
high prices are the only indication they have of 
superiority. Fat poultry keeps, and bears car- 
riage and exposure to air, much better than lean, 
which alone adds several cents per lb. to its value. 

Some breeds of fowls are naturally disinclined 
to wander and take much exercise—these will 
fatten tolerably if allowed their liberty; but 
most will only get into a condition of good flesh, 
however much they be fed. Yet if these birds 
are confined in close quarters, so that they will 
have very little space to move about in, and 
are fed well, and have water, gravel, and some 
green food regularly, they will take on flesh and 
fat with astonishing rapidity. Fowls are profit- 
ably confined in fattening cages, set up a foot or 
two above the ground or floor, so that they 
shall have fresh air. Mr. Saunders, in his 
work on poultry, (see our book list,) advises 
the use of a cage for 24 fowls, 2 feet 
high, 3 feet long, 22 inches wide, stand- 
ing 2 feet from the ground. The entire coop 
is made of bars 1'{, inches wide, round or 
flat. The bars on the bottom should be 1}. 
inches apart, the rest 3 inches apart. Several in 
the front and sides should be movable for con- 
venience in catching the fowls. There should 


be one or two plain board partitions to separate. 
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quarrelsome fowls, or make the coops smaller 
for a proportionally smaller number of fowls. 
There should be a board in front, or in front 
and rear both, with triangular feeding troughs, 
When the troughs are emptied, they may be re- 
moved, rinsed and filled with water, or pans of 
water may be placed on the feeding boards, on 
which also gravel should be frequently scattered. 

The chickens are fed three times a day, at 
day light, at noon, and at dark. The feed is 
scalded meal of semi-fluid consistence, Indian 
meal being mingled with meal of other grains, 
or other soft food being occasionally substituted. 
Barley and buckwheat are excellent. The 
trough should be scalded out once every day, 
and the food given be always freshly mixed. 
Any quarrelsome bird, and any drooping one, 
should be removed at once, and others substitut- 
ed, so as to keep the coop full. If there are 
not enough birds to fill the coop, a partition 
should be inserted between the bars to contract 
the space. Such coops may best stand in open 
sheds, where they will have fresh air. Those 
who try them once will continue their use. 











FATTENING COOP FOR 24 FOWLS. 


“Cramming” has been written down and talked 
about in this country, as if it were one of the 
most horrid and cruel things that could be done 
to poor dumb things. The truth is, the birds 
are highly pleased with the operation. They 
are not hurt in any way, and like their food 
so, as well as in the natural way. A fowl is 
held in the lap, and rolls of meal, mixed stiff with 
milk and a little suet, are taken by the crammer 
in one hand, and dipped in milk and dropped 
down the throat, while with the other hand the 
mouth is held open. The little finger is used to 
help the cram well down into the throat, and 
the bird swallows it with satisfaction. Some- 
times it is well to stroke the throat gently to as- 
sist theswallowing. The crop should be empty 
before one begins to cram, it should be well fil- 
led, and in 3 hours it should be all digested. A 
little Cayenne pepper aids digestion, and is good 
to give now and t#en. Crammed fowls fatten 
much more rapidly, and may be made much 
fatter than those which pick up their food; and 
if the process is successful, as it usually is when 
the fowls are kept quiet and clean, gently 
handled and supplied with gravel and fresh 
water regularly, no evidence of disease can be 
discovered. If, however, it be long continued, 
and they do not fat fast, nor disgest all of one 
meal before the next is given them, and the 
water is stale, and they quarrel, etc., before they 
become very fat, they will be likely to show by 
white combs and droopy looks that they are 
diseased. Such fowls must be given their liberty, 
for they will not be fit for the table, and should 
neyer be sent to market until in perfect health. 
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Imperfections of Forced Queens, 


BY BIDWELL BRO’S, ST. PAUL, MING. 
——g—— 


‘The system adopted by American bee-keepers, 
during the last several years, in attempting to 
Italianize their apiaries in compelling the bees to 
replace their queens removed, by rearing them 
from worker eggs or larva, is one of oft repeat- 
ed disappointment and numerous failures. The 
only apparent exception to it is after, by long 
experience, one learns the evils to be avoided. 
A deficiency of honey and pollen as food, or a 
want of bees to furnish, and warm weather to 
help prepare it, produces a dwarfed or imperfect 
growth, which even an abundance thereafter 
can not wholly replace. The essential condi- 
tions necessary to natural queens which attend 
natural swarming are, an excess of mature 
bees, maturing brood to take their place, an 
abundant yield of honey and pollen with fair 
and warm weather. By repeatedly placing a 
swarm under these circumstances, we have 
swarmed them out 6 times in 64 days, obtaining 
48 natural queens. In forcing queens, one or 
more, or all the previously mentioned condi- 
tions are wanting, which materially affect the 
forced queens, leaving you one or more queens 
poorer than the one you take away. A worker 
larva 6 days old, which is not until then trans- 
formed into chrysalis, can not be converted into 
@ queen on that day, because only 5 days are 
allowed a queen larva before transformation 
and sealing, nor can a worker larva 5 days old 
be altered to a queen, as some time is required 
to effect the change; hence, the longer time 
would produce the more perfect change, as in 
the natural queen they are started from the egg. 
We have repeatedly tried the different days of 


‘development of the worker larve for forced 


queens, and found those started nearest the egg 
the largest and best, those taken in the later 
part of the fifth day seldom hatching, those on 
the sixth never maturing. In their desire to re- 
place their queen they strive to do it in the 
shortest possible time, and the worker being but 
an inperfect queen, which is dwarfed by cold 
or imperfect food and reared in a small cell, 
one or more in au advanced stage is taken; they 
enlarge the cells and alter the food, and one or 
more of the youngest larve are taken, until as 
many queens are started as their time and re- 
sources admit of, covering all likely failures. 
Now the queen from the most advanced worker 
Jarva hatches first, and having been fed and 
dwarfed for a worker longest, is the poorest, and 
only one being needed it is allowed to kill the 
rest, which are the best. For natural queens the 
cell is built first, and the egg, or larva, not being 
in the way, the base of the cell is made broader 
and larger, while the base of the forced queen’s 
cell is unavoidably contracted. 

There is still another difficulty that must also 
be avoided. In their selection of eggs or larve 
(on account of the size of the cells, as both are 
fed alike and are similar in appearance), they 
choose occasionally drone eggs or larve instead 
of the worker eggs, and failure thereby eccurs. 
A natural queen ordinarily hatches in clear and 
warm weather, and in two or three days flies ~ 
out to meet the drones, and intwoor three days 
more commences laying, but.if retarded two 
or three weeks she gradually looses her desire 
to meet the drones. Each day’s delay then, 
to say the least, reduces her prolificness, and as 
she only flies out when the temperature is near 
summer heat, many days often elapse (even clear 
ones) at the time of year when forced queens are 
ordinarily reared—early or late ia cool weather. 
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The Manufacture of Drain Tiles. 

In our last number (page 356) Mr. J. W. Pen- 
field, of Willoughby, Ohio, described the sheds, 
kiln, etc, of his tile 
works. We reluctantly 
divided the article, and 
so in what follows must 
refer our readers to it for 
a fuller understanding 
of the subject. Theclay 
pit is a semi-circular 
dishing place within the 
horse track, with plank 
sides. From this, the 
clay, of such quality as 
is described in thearticle | 
referred to, is shoveled ; 
into the tile machine. 
Here it is worked by 
horse-power and mould- 
ed into the shape of tiles, 
the clay being forced out 
horizontally through 
dies at the bottom of 
the machine. The clay 
tubes are received upon 
drying boards, as they 
are pressed through the dies, cut into suitable 
length for the tiles, allowing for shrinkage in 
drying and burning, and placed at once upon 
the drying racks. 
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Fig. 2.—DRYING RACK. 
moving are cars upon a rail-track, described by 
Mr. P. as follows: 

“The Drying Racks or Cars, should be 12 
or 14 feet long, and the length of three tiles 
wide (14x 8=42 inches), divided into 
three spaces for holding the drying 
boards. The bed pieces for car are 
made of 4x 4 hard wood scantling; ax- 
ies 8x 8 of the same stuff. Wheels may 
be made of a log hard to split, 1 foot 
in diameter, turned with a flange, 2*|, 
inch holes being made for the axles. 
After the axles are spiked on the bed 
pieces, then spike on 4 2x 4 scantlings, 
as long as the car is wide, flatwise on 
the top, and it is ready for the first 
course of shelves. The shelves are inch 
boards, 5 inches wide. Planks 2 inches 
thick, 5, 6,7 and 8 inches wide are set edgewise, 
and nailed fast, to support the rest of the shelves. 
A car when finished is 6 feet high, and will 
hold 1,060 2-inch tiles. Tracks for the cars to 
run on are made of 4x4 hard wood scant- 
ling, and firmly spiked to ties bedded in the 
ground. Fig. 4 shows the best way to splice 
the rails. ln making tiles,a car is run to 
the machine, and when filled, is drawn 
by a horse or pushed by two. men_ under 





‘the 4-inch in the 6-inch. 


switch is provided at each end of the shed to 
transfer empty cars. Fig. 5 shows a switch; 
timbers 6x6 inches square, and 8 feet long 
make the rails of the switch track, and 2x4 





Fig. 1.—bDRYING SHEDS. 


scantling set edgewise partly “halved” with the 
underside of the rails hold the rails, and form 
bearings for the gudgeons of the switch wheels. 


These for convenience of | These cars are a great saving of labor in moy- 


ing and handling tile, and will 
soon save their expense. Tiles 
dry quicker and straighter, and 
less than one-half the expense 
for lumber, will dry more tiles 
in this way than when»packed 
close in a wide shed, on sta- 
tionary shelves. The liability 
to breakage is materially les- 
sened, as much of the handling 
is avoided, the tiles remaining 
on the cars till dry, and fre 
= quently not handled, till taken 
- from the drying boards, to go 
‘ into the kiln, The drying 
boards vary in width to suit 
different sizes of tiles, In the en- 
graving some are shown filled with tiles, and in 
place in the car, others are piled up in the mid- 
dle division. When ‘thoroughly air-dried, the 
tiles are removed from the cars to the kiln. 


~ 





Fig. 3.—BED PIECE OR DOUBLE TRUCK. 


Setting and Burning Tiles.—Tiles are set on 


end one course above another, putting small 
ones in the large ones—1}-inch go inside 3-inch, 
2-inch go in the 4-inch, 3-inch in the 5-inch, and 





Fig. 4.—SPLICE FOR RAILS. 


Larger tiles than 3 








on the top, nor at the sides of the kiln, as there is 
more liability for them to crack or be poorly 
burned. After the 8th course is set, four or five 
courses can be laid horizontally over the tops, 
close together, all over 
the kiln. Then put on 
two courses of bricks 
flatwise, and so as to 
break joints over them, 
and the setting is com- 
pleted. After the door 
is bricked up, the kiln is 
ready to fire. A moder- 
ate fire for the first six 
hours should be made, 
by using large sticks of 
wood, and placing them 
entirely outside the 
flues, building the fire at 
_ the end next the flue. 
‘In this way the wood 
will burn slower than if 
the fire were made at the 
other end. <A little heat 
and smoke is all that 
is necessary at first to 
start the tile sweating, 
and prepare them to 
receive more heat, which may be made by push- 
ing the brands partiy into the flue. At the ex- 
piration of six hours more, the wood may be 
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Fig. 5.—SWITCH FOR CARS. 


put the whole length into the flues and the 
doors closed, with a good draft under them. The 
flue doors should be hung on an iron frame, 
fastened in the arches, when the flues are build- 
ing. They are used to regulate the 
draft at all times during the burning. 
After the doors are closed, there is but 
little danger of too much firing, if the 
fires are allowed to burn evenly, and are 
kept at the ends of the flues. As soon 
as the corners and heads of the kiln get 
red hot, a full blast of fire may be kept 
up until the flues come to a white heat 
the whole length. By this time the 
heads of the kiln will be burned, and 
the heat tending to the center. Care in 
firing should now be used, as the flues 
and lower course of tiles are easily melt- 
ed. Sufficient time must be given after a fire 
is built to let it burn down, and the flues allow- 
ed to darken before building another. If there 
appears any trouble in getting the heat to run to 
the center, the draft at both ends can be in- 
creased by leaving the doors partly open, 
which will drive the heat to the center, and 
with a few good fires the whole length of the 
flues, the middle of the kiln will begin to settle. 
In case the fire should leave the heads before 


the drying shed on its way to the kiln, A | imchshould not be seton the bottom course, nor | they settle or are properly burned, the middle 
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should be allowed to settle, and then the flues 
closed tight at one end, and the doors left open 
at the other end, and all the firing done there 
until the opposite head settles ; 6 hours will gen- 
erally accomplish this, and then the fire can be 
changed to the other end, and the same plan 
adopted till the kiln is finished. Ifa kiln works 
as it should, it will burn evenly, commencing 
at the corners and spreading each way until the 
whole is heated. After the middle gets thor- 
oughly hot, six hours will finish it, Three days 
and two nights, if the tiles are properly dry 
when set, will burn a kiln well. A kiln should 
be provided with a roof that can be taken off, or 
shoved away from the top of the kiln when hot, 
or while burning, in fine weather. In case of 
rain during the first 24 hours, the kiln should 
be covered ; after it is hot all over, the rain will 
do no harm. In case of high winds blowing 
in one direction, a wind-brake can be put up on 
the wall of the kiln, on the windward side, 
which will prevent its affecting the top of the 
kiln. Some burners practice covering with clay 
as fast as the tile get to a certain heat (or when 
nicely red). This practice would help in windy 
weather, and is well enough at other times. 

It is impossible to be successful in burning 
without a GOOD KILN, good wood, and dry tiles. 
A little experience, with a good rig, will enable 
any one with ordinary skill to burn success- 
fully. The great art is to tell when they are 
burned enough. This is determined by their 
settling. Good clay is sure to shrink when well 
burned. One-half inch to the foot is, perhaps, 
the average shrinkage, which would make four 
inches in a kiln of eight corners. Some places 
will settle more, and some Jess, according to 
the heat. When the last fires are built, the 
doors should be left closed, and the draft shut 
off, that the cold air may not crack the arches 
or tiles. There is liability to get some soft tiles 
in every kiln, with the best management, and 
these, if not cracked, should be burned over.” 
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A Long-used Stall Fastening for Cattle. 

The comfort of his cows should receive the 
attention of the dairyman, nearly as much as 
provision for 
their main- 
tenance. The 
distressed 
beasts which 
poach up the 
mud and ma- 
nure in the 
cold wet barn- 
yards, and 
stand back up 
against the 
north - easters 





STALL FASTENING FOR CATTLE. 
of a whole winter, are only more miserable 
than those who have their heads locked in 
between two upright stanchions in narrow-as- 


possible stalls. Neither know much of the com- 
forts of the life of a well kept dairycow. Geo. 
Hatton, of Warren Co., Ohio, sends us a de- 
scription and drawing of a neck-yoke for tying 
cows in stalls, which we were familiar with 
many years ago, and which really looks like the 
portrait of anold friend. The yoke consists of a 
bow and across piece. The bow is of hickory 
or ash, with one end shaped as shown at 1, by 
cutting a notch on each side. This is the end 
marked 2 in the cut. The other end of the bow 
has a knob or ball left upon it. The cross piece 
(3) connects the ends of the bow, and is made of 


about as long as a cow’s neck is thick. There 
are 3 holes bored in this piece of wood; 2 are 
inch holes, (4, 4); the other is a §ths hole (5), 
a little distance from one of the inch holes, and 
between the two holes a slot is cut, so that the 
end (2) of the bow being passed through the 
inch hole on the right, and also through the 
big hole on the left, will spring through the slot 
and into the hole (5) where it will hold. The 
yoke hangs on the cow’s neck in the position as 
shown, and by it she is chained or tied. A cow 
can turn her head and neck in it very easily. It 
is hardly possible for her to split or break it, and 
it is perfectly sec'3ve,and forms a cheap and very 
convenient fastening for cows and young stock. 
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Splitting Wood by Horse Power. 
anata 

A tread horse-power, with circular saw at- 
tached, affords a means of reducing fire wood 
to suitable lengths for stoves, and as stoves are 
constructed now-a-days, it is desirable to have 
it in very short lengths, sometimes requiring 
even 7 cuts in 4-foot wood. The relief afforded 
by the horse-power to back and arms is so 
great, that we take the splitting as mere pastime, 
and cheerfully “peg away” at the blocks. 
This labor too may be easily and quickly done 
by Dobbin, and we figure a simple machine for 
the purpose. It is a frame of two uprights of 
pine or chestnut, about 12 inches square, and 6 
feet high, framed substantially as shown, and 
set and braced in 4-inch sills about 6 feet long. 
The knife is a blade about 12 inches long, # to1 
inch in thickness, and brought to a rather obtuse- 
ly wedge shaped, steel faced edge, and is set in a 
4x 8 hard wood stick,and secured by strong bolts 
with large and strong washers to strengthen 
the wood, lest a twist of the block might split it. 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


One end of this “ax helve,” if we may so call 
it, is set by a strong bolt in a mortise in one of 
the uprights, and the opposite end passes through 
the opposite upright in along mortise, to give 





hardwood 3 to 1 inch thick, 3 inches wide, and 


it freedom to moye up and down. The ax, or 


splitting blade, is set near to the fixed end, the 
position varying somewhat with the motion to 
be given to the other end. The frame sustains 
upon the tops of the uprights a rod running in 
metal bearings, which has a belt-pulley on one 
end, and a fly-wheel on the other. A pitman 
connects the fly-wheel with the end of the ax 
bar, and gives it an up and down motion. The 
speed may be determined by the size of the pul- 
ley, and ought to be about 120 strokes a minute. 
The motion of the blade is 2 inches or more. 
The hight at which the ax is set above the 
strong hard wood bottom piece, must be suffi- 
cient to take under the largest sized blocks that 
will be used. The best way to split the wood 
up is to hold it by a strap passed around the 
block, and to cleave it by parallel splits across 
in one direction, and then by others, at right 
angles, if for firewood, (fig. 2,) but obliquely if for 
kindlings, (fig. 8). One such machine will split 
pitch pine for kindlings for a whole village, and 
supplying kindling wood might be made asource 
of considerable profit. In many of our larger 
cities such kindling wood is sold in great quan- 
tities, and to a very great extent has taken the 
place of charcoal. The piecesare about 5inch- 
es long, and when put in little close bundles, 8 
inches in diameter, intended to be just enough to 
kindle a fire in a common coal stove, sell for 3 to 
4 cents per bundle in New York and Brooklyn. 


Spelt, or Spelt-Wheat.—(Zriticwm Spelta.) 

We have had several inquiries in regard to 
this grain. The 
Swiss and Ger- 
man readers of 
the Agriculturist 
remember it,and 
want to get seed 
and cultivate it 
here. There are 
both winter and 
summer, beard- 
ed and bald va- 
rieties, and were 
Spelt as much 
cultivated as is 
wheat, it would 
probably sport 
into as many 
different kinds. 
Spelt is remark- 
able for having 
adherent chaff 
or husks, like 
barley, which it 
very much re- 
sembles in its 
marketable con- 
dition, though in 
growing it looks 
like wheat. We 
give drawings of 
two kinds. Fig. 
1 is a Winter 
Spelt, and fig. 2 
a Summer ya- 
riety. It does 
not require quite 
so strong a soil 
as wheat, and 
bears an open 
winter _ better, 
and some varie- 
ties are especi- 
ally valued for yr 
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the stout rigid straw. It is cultivated in North. 
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ern Italy and Switzerland, and is valued for the 
fine white flour and starch made from it, due to 
its containg more starch than other kinds of 
wheat. Spelt weighs 36 to 40 lbs. to the bushel. 
It has been cultivated in the United States, and 
has done well. Seed may be got through 
some seed importer. 


Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 35. 


—~—_~ 


I sent my Amber wheat to the city yester- 
day. I had made up my mind weeks ago to sell 
when I could get $2.50. I could have got it be- 
fore I threshed. But the price fell to $2.25 be- 
fore it was ready, and I held on. Yesterday I 
was offered $2.55. This was what they were 
paying for the general run of amber wheat, but 
I thought mine better than the average, and 
asked twenty-one shillings. The miller said he 
did not wish to pay more to one than he paid to 
others, just justifying those farmers who say it 
does not pay to clean their wheat and try to 
furnish a good article. I have always contended 
that the better you could make it, the better 
price it would bring. Such certainly ought to 
be the case, and I believe it will be found so as 
x general rule. WellI was finally offered $2.61, 
and took it for the one load. The miller, after 
he had bought, said it was the best wheat he 
had seen this year, and showed it to several 
other millers. He took the whole crop at 
$2.62'|.. I presume it will be higher—but this 
is high enough—for those who have to buy. 
But is there not a pleasure in raising a good 
crop and getting a good price for it ? 

I lost considerable from not having barn room 
for all my barley. That which was stacked out 
of doors was weather-stained, and will not 
bring as much by 10 cents a bushel, as that put 
in the barn—though fully as good a sample in 
other respects. My loss this year from stacking 
would pay the interest on a good sized barn. 

It annoys me to see farmers sacrificing their 
barley, simply for want of correct information. 
Large quantities have been sold in this section 
ut 85c. to 90c. per bushel, and a dollar is about 
the outside figure for cheice four-rowed. Farm- 
ers seem to have been seized with a desire to 
sell at once, and have rushed in the crop and 
taken just what they could get, from the idea 
that as the yield was large, prices must be low. 
But they forget that hitherto a great portion of 
our barley has been brought from Canada, and 
that, large as the crop is with us, it is not large 
enough to supply the demand, and that the de- 
ficiency must be obtained from Canada. The 
price at which Canada barley can be bought, 
therefore, will determine the price in this market- 
At the time when farmers were selling here for 
90c. to $1.00, barley in Toronto was worth 60c. 
in gold—say 90c. in our money. The duty is 
15c. more, also in gold, say 22c., and the ex- 
penses of buying, commission, freight, etc., are 
about 20c. more, so that a Rochester malster can 
not get barley from Canada for less than $1,32 
per bushel. Hadour papers given this informa- 





tion, they would have saved to the farmers of | 
| to set us a better example.” I was fairly caught. 


‘Western New York over a million dollars. As 
it is, we have lost all the benefit of the duty en 
barley. I caHed the attention of one of our 
largest brewers to these facts. “ Well,” said he, 


“IT am buying all I can handle at 85c. to $1.00, 
and of course shall not pay more as long as I 
can get it for less. But,” he added, “TI shall 
pay $1.25 if that is the market price.” He ad- 
mitted that they could afford to pay it, and the 




















only reason barley has sold so low is, that farm-. 


ers were afraid to hold it, under a mistaken ap- 
prehension that the market was overstocked. 


Potatoes are rotting badly—especially the 
Mercers. I am told that a farmer in this neigh- 
borhood offered to sell five acres for five dollars, 
and that, after examining the crop, the offer was 
refused. The Squire says his Mercers are more 
than half rotted. On the low land my Flukes 
are considerably affected, but on dry upland 
they are excellent. They are about the best 
variety I have yet raised—little inferior in quali- 
ty to the old Mexicans, and not unlike them in 
shape and smoothness of skin, while they yield 
far better. It seems essential, however, to 
change the seed frequently. On good land, I 
believe, as many Flukes could be raised per 
acre as of Peach-blows. But it would be neces- 
sary to plant much thicker in the rows, and the 
rows closer together. I would have the rows 
only two feet four inches apart, and the sets ten 
inches in the rows. Manure high and cultivate 
thoroughly, and on good warm soil a great 
yield might be expected. Many people object 
to manure, but if it is thoroughly rotted, I do 
not believe it promotes disease. The trouble 
with Peach-blows is, that they require a long 
season to attain their best yield. They will usu- 
ally keep growing until frost comes. But this 
year the tops of mine withered up the second 
week in September, just at the time when the 
tubers ought to have been making their greatest 
growth. The result is, that there are a great 
many small,immature potatoes. The yield, as 
it is, will be large, but if the season had been 
favorable for continued growth until the middle 
of October, I think weshould have had three 
hundred bushels or more per acre. The Flukes, 
which mature three weeks earlier than the 
Peach-blows, had attained their full growth, and 
suffer little from this early withering up. The 
cause of this early withering of the Peach- 
blows I do not know. We had a severe frost 
on the 22d of September, but the tops of the 
potatoes were withered up a week or ten days 
earlier, and before we had any frost. It does 
not seem to be the disease—at all events there 


are as yet no symptoms of rot on the tubers. | 


But perhaps there will be in a few days. 

The Squire paid me a visit this morning, and 
we walked over the whole farm. He says my 
young clover, where we put the superphosphate 
and other artificial manures on the wheat, 7s the 
best he ever saw. At harvest it looked thin on 
the ground and quite poor. But after the wheat 
was cut, it improved rapidly. Itisnowas thick 
as it can stand, and is nearly a foot high. Iam 
saving it for the sheep I intend to buy for fat- 
tening this winter. As a general rule it does 
not pay to feed young clover too close in autumn, 
especially with sheep, as they sometimes eat 
out the crown. But I think where there is a 
good heavy growth,they will not injure the plant. 

When we came to the corn lot, he had a good 
chance for “a dig.” The cultivators were still 
in the field where they were last used. “ Well, 
now,” said he, “if that was on my farm I should 
not be surprised, but I thought you were going 


I told him we intended to have gone through 
the field once more. “ Yes, but that is two 
months agv, and I should think a model farmer 
would have found or made an opportunity to 
have got them home before this.” 

They shall not be there another day—or pos- 
sibly they will be there all winter. I will send 
& wagon for them purposely. I might have 
done so before, but thought we might have a 








chance to bring them home without sending a 
team on purpose for them. But I am satisfied 
that the better plan in such cases, when a tool 
or implement is done with for the season, is to 
put it up at once, even if you have to send a 
man half a mile to get it. But my precept is 
better than my practice. I try to get things 
put up, but it seems almost impossible. 

But the Squire thought my corn was a capital 
crop. It was injured by the severe frost three 
nights ago (Sept. 22), and there will be plenty 
of nubbins for the pigs. It is very unsatisfactory 
food for fattening hogs, but if well steamed, cob 
and all, and mixed with sound corn meal, or 
barley meal, it will give a pretty good aecount 
of itself. To feed it alone raw is a great waste. 
Last year I kept my soft corn in a crib, made of 
rails and covered with boards, for several 
months, feeding it out in small quantities through 
the winter. In frosty weather it would shell 
and grind nearly as well as the sound corn— 
and that which was left on the cobs was not 
lost, as the cows and pigs cleaned it all up. 
But this year, if I mistake not, there will be a 
good deal of corn that will be altogether too 
immature to keep in this way. Still, there can 
be little doubt that such corn will ripen to a 
considerable extent in the crib, fram the sap in 
the cob. Of course the crib must be a narrow 
one, or the corn, if very soft, will be liable to 
mold. In very cold weather, however, there 
is not much danger of its spoiling. I see the 
Agriculturist for last month, in its “ Hints about 
Work,” recommends spreading the soft corn to 
dry ona loft. This is a good “hint,” and will 
be worth more to me this fall, as some of the 
old correspondents of the Genesee Farmer used 
to say, “than the subscription price of the paper 
for a year.” It isa simple matter, but farming 
is made up of just such simple things, and I 
confess I had not thought of spreading out corn 
todry. Itisno great “discovery,” (excuse me 
Col.,) but it is just such little “reminders” 
that make these “‘ Hints about Work” so useful. 

We are making a cellar under the old barn. 
The soil is very dry, and I spread a few cart 
loads of it on the top of the manure on the wet- 
test parts of the barn yard. I was astonished 
at the effect. It absorbed the moisture and 
made a drier surface for the cattle far sooner 
and better than a good layer of straw. Of 
course we want some straw as well, but it is 
evident to me that a few cart loads of dry sand, 
or what is far better, dry muck, would save & 
good deal of straw in littering yards and stalls. 

Sand, too, when mixed with manure, has the 
effect of increasing fermentation. Prof. Way’s 
experiments proved this to be the case to an ex- 
tent far greater than any one had previously 
thought possible. In our cold climate, where it 
is difficult to get manure ready for spring crops, 
a little sand scattered occasionally on the ma- 
nure yard would increase fermentation and 
prove beneficial. 


I have two cows, mother and daughter, that 
both leak out a good deal of their milk. Is there 
any cure for it? Iam now milking them three 
times a day, and this prevents it, but it is some 
trouble to go to the field just to milk these two 
cows. But we get nearly or quite as much 
milk from them at noon as we formerly did at 
night. But we do not get near as much at 
night as we do at noon. Why is this? 

A lady met me in the city yesterday and told 
me she had just seen the Deacon, and om 
he said I “as going to make farming pay. , 
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Good for the Deacon! I believe he sincerely 
wishes me success—and that, I fear, is more 
than I can say for all my neighbors. They are 
all very nice people too. If I was sick, or in 
trouble, they would give me their aid and sym- 
pathy. If I want to borrow, they lend freely— 
and that is a pretty severe test of neighborly 
feeling, especially when you are not very prompt 
in returning the articles. I have had many ev- 
idences of their kindness. But they don’t think 
I shall succeed as a farmer—and possibly they 
don’t want me to. Why? Will it hurt them? 
If I was a speculator and should buy their bar- 
ley at a dollar, and sell it again in two or three 
months for a dollar and a half, what I made 
they would lose. But if I should succeed in 
renovating my farm and should double my crops, 
would they be any the poorer ? 

The great objection to my farming is, that I 
“spend too much money for hired help.” But 
I cannot get along with less, And I find the 
best farmers expend the most money for labor. 
“T have always kept a great many men,” said 
John Johnston, “but I was always with them 
and kept them at work.” That is the point. If 
the labor is well directed, and is judiciously em- 
ployed—if the farmer plans his work so that 
there shall be no loss of time, he can better af- 
ford to hire extra help, than to let teams lie idle. 

We cannot farm now as when the country 
was new. If we attempt it, as many do, poor 
crops and run down farms will be the result. 
We must expend more labor and more capital. 
We must cultivate our land better, feed higher, 
make richer manure, and see that it does not run 
to waste. I am fatting over fifty hogs. “It 
would pay you,” said a good old-fashioned farm- 
er in the neighborhood, “to let a man devote his 
whole time to feeding them.” No doubt about 
that; but you say I keep too many men already. 
My horse barn is separate from the other build- 
ings. The litter is thrown out into a loose heap, 
and if suffered to remain so, soon heats, and be- 
comes fire-fanged. I draw it with a one-horse 
cart into the barn yard, and the pigs work it 
over and make it into the richest kind of ma- 
nure, But this takes labor. I clean out the pig- 
pens every day, and give fresh litter. But this, 
too, takes labor. One of my neighbors says, I 
wash my pigs with warm water and castile soap. 
This is one of his jokes. But I do try to have 
the pigs and the pens washed occasionally, by 
throwing water on to them with an aquarius. 
The pigs evidently enjoy it, and thrive better; 
but this, too, takes labor. I am drawing the po- 
tato tops into the barn yard for the stock to 
tread into manure. It will pay twice over, but 
it takes time. The diseased potatoes I steam up 
for the hogs, and mix some corn and barley meal 
with them while hot, mashing up the potatoes. 
It makes splendid food, and is the best way to 
use potatoes partially decayed. But the sorting 
out the decayed ones, washing them and steam- 
ing and mashing with meal, involves consider- 
able work. It would be much easier to have a 

pen of rails on the ground, to throw all ears of 
corn into the mud, and let the pigs do their own 
shelling, grinding, and cooking. I know more 
than one of my critics that adopt this “system,” 
and of course, they do not hire much extra help. 


To farm properly, we need capital and labor. 
The latter we are now getting at fair rates, as 
compared with the price of living. And the 
thousands of stalwart emigrants that arrive 
every month need work, and farmers, at present 
prices of produce, can afford to employ them. 
I have a Prussian working for me that came 


English, but when you show him what to do, 
he will do it faithfully and well. He is a right, 
good man, and I should not object to see all our 
shipping engaged in bringing such men by 
thousands to our shores. We have land enough 
and work enough. But we need more capital 
and a lower rate of interest. And surely those 
men are to be honored who, having large capi- 
tal, (I could wish I was one of them,) go on to 
a farm and employ it in developing the resources 
of the soil. There are hundreds of such men, 
and the number is rapidly. increasing. Their 
influence and example must tend to the im- 
provement of our general system of agriculture. 





The City Poor. 


-——_o— 


No country resident can, without a personal 
examination, have any adequate conception of 
the poverty and low condition of multitudes in 
New York City—a center to which tend the 
poor and degraded from almost every part of 
the globe. The first week after coming here to 
reside, we called at the Ladies’ “ Five Point 
Mission,” in the “ Old Brewery,” and on going 
into a school room where were some hundreds 
of children, gathered from the streets, and wash- 
ed, and combed, and dressed in the clothing 
contributed, almost the first object we saw was 
one of these children clad in garments formerly 
worn by our own recently deceased child. The 
garments had been added to a parcel made 
up for this Mission. Our emotions can be im- 
agined. Since then, we have often visited that 
famous locality to witness the success of the 
enterprise, though for a dozen years past, our 
residence in the country has made these visits 
less frequent than formerly. Last week our 
leading artist brought to us, without previous 
notice, the engraving on page 398, which he had, 
for a long time past, worked upon at odd spells, 
grouping together some of the scenes he had 
witnessed, in various visits to the locality in 
which he had become interested. These are 
mainly from the Five Points House of Industry, 
though their counterpart are to be found in the 
Five Points Mission, occupying the site of the 
“Old Brewery,” a picture of which, as it was, is 
seen at the left. Our readers will be interested 
in the picture, and a brief account of the locality. 


The “ Five Points” is a small open space or 
square, a short distance Northeast of the City 
Hall, so named because the streets so meet here 
as to leave five points or blocks of buildings 
around the open space. This place was once a 
swamp or pond, where Fulton made some of his 
first experiments in applying steam to propel 
boats. It was subsequently filled in and drained, 
streets were made through it, and it became 
the residence of ghe poorest people, addicted to 
most revolting forms of vice. Little children 
learned to be thieves and drunkards; they went 
about half naked even in winter, and lived by 
stealing and begging chiefly. Murders were 
often committed there, and respectable persons 
seldom, even in daylight, went there unless ac- 
companied by policemen. On the south side of 
the little square stood an old stone building, 
formerly used as a brewery, which, 25 years ago, 
was occupied by about 200 families of the low- 
est and poorest class, some above ground, and 
some below, crowded into small rooms, but few 
of which admitted the full daylight. Rag pick- 
ers, beggars, street women, etc., hired lodgings 
at sixpence or so per night, and thus about a 
thousand human beings of both sexes were 





over a month or twoago. He cannot speak 


nightly packed in upon the floors, like so many 


swine, and as thickly as they could lie down. 

In 1850 the Ladies’ Home Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Church, determined to try to 
do something for this terrible locality, though 
it seemed like bearding the lion inhis den. They 
began in the building opposite, but soon bought 
the entire “ Old Brewery ” building and grounds. 
They were incorporated as a Society, by Act of 
Legislature, in 1856, and have contined in active 
and very successful operation to the present 
time. The Old Brewery was demolished, and 
On its site was erected a large, commodious, 
brick structure (not shown in the engraving), 
containing several school rooms, chapel, bath, 
and washing rooms, offices, etc., and a large 
number of domicils or suites of rooms, which 
are furnished rent free, to poor, worthy families, 
and to others whom they attempt to reform and 
elevate. We have to-day seen, in different parts 
of the building, hundreds of poor, almost home- 
less, and parentless children, gathered in from 
the surrounding streets, alleys, and tenements, 
all neatly washed and clothed, and under the 
tuition of faithful, self-sacrificing teachers. 
During last year, over 1,200 such children were 
brought under its influence, the usual num- 
ber connected with the Mission at one time, 
being about 400. The children are clothed, 
receive food, and instruction, etc. Many of the 
first ladies of the city meet weekly at the Mis- 
sion, to prepare new garments, and assort and 
adapt the hundreds of parcels contributed from 
other places. Over 4,000 garments were used 
in 1865, besides boots and shoes, and about 
40,000 meals or rations, were given out. As fast 
as children are prepared for it, those who can 
be obtained from their parents, if they have 
them, are provided with permanent homes in 
the country.—We have not space to describe 
the work at length, Every visitor to the city 
should plan to drop into the Old Brewery Mis- 
sion, say between 9 and 10 o’clock A. M., or be- 
tween 14 and 8 o’clock P. M., and see for them- 
selves the hundreds of interesting human be- 
ings gathered there. Let others send 25 cents 
to the Superintendent, Rev. J. N. Shaffer, (Five 
Points Mission, 61 Park-st., New York City,) 
and receive for a year the monthly journal 
called the “Voice from the Old Brewery”— 
well worth its small cost. 


We have spoken particularly of the “Old 
Brewery Five Points Mission,” as it is the orig- 
inal enterprise, and has continued on unif J 
and somewhat quietly in its large and 
work, Other enterprises have grown out 
each of which is doing a valuable work—par- 
ticularly the Five Points House of Industry, 
under the charge of Mr. 8. B. Halliday, and the 
Howard Mission, under Mr. Van. Meter, who 
was previously employed as the Lent. of the 
Old Brewery Mission for five years. 


In THE Picture, No. 1 is a group of the 
bright, ragged, saucy, dirty children as they 
come in from the streets and alleys. No. 3 isa 
view in the school room where the children are 
seen clean, combed, and clothed. No. 2 isa 
Hospital where the sick ones are, some in bed, 
others able to be about, and read or play quiet- 
ly. No. 7 is one of the great sleeping rooms for 
boys. No.8 is the nursery. No. 9 the great 
play room on the ground floor—the same 
room which is seen in No. 5, the middle picture, 
ornamented with greens, and with long tables 
set in it. This represents the children gath- 
ered for a Thanksgiving or a Christmas 
dinner; the blessing is being asked. The 
table is bountifully spread with the many good 
things sent in by the kind friends of the school. 
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The Bayberry or Wax-Myrtle. 
(Myrica cerifera.) 

Near the coast of the sea, and of our great 
lakes, is found growing in almost every variety 
of soil and situation, a low and rather irregular 
shrub, known as 
the Bayberry. It 
is quite dwarf and 
stunted in all its 
parts, when it 
grows in the 
sandy soil of the 
shore, but when 
it is found along 
the borders of 
marshes,it is much 
more luxuriant. 
The usual size of 
the leaves, and the 
general aspect of 
one of the smal- 
ler branches, are 
shown in_ the 
engraving. The 
leaves are entire, 
or with a few 
notches near the 
apex, of a fine 
shining dark 
green, and thickly 
sprinkled over 
with minute resin- 
ous dots. When ae 
slightly rubbed, 
the leaves give off 
a pleasant bal- 
samic fragrance. 

The — staminate 

and pistillate flow- 

ers are borne on 

different plants, both kinds are produced in 
small cone like scaly aments or catkins, and not 
atall showy. The fertile flower clusters produce 
several small one-seeded berries, or more prop- 
erly nuts, which are at first green, but at ma- 
turity they are covered by a whitish granular 
powder, which is wax. This shrub extends 
from Nova Scotia to the Gulf of Mexico, and in 
some localities is turned to considerable profit. 
Its fine green leaves, which do not readily with- 
er, are extensively used in making up the bou- 
quets sold in our city streets, and are one of the 
most available greens for this purpose. The 
great value of the plant, however, is in the wax 
With which the berries areencrusted. The ber- 
ries are boiled in water and the wax melts, 
rises upon the surface, and may be dipped off 
or allowed to harden there as the water cools. 

Where the shrub abounds, the wax, or “Bay- 
berry tallow,” as it is frequently called, is col- 
lected in considerable quantities for domestic 
use and for sale. The wax is greenish white, 
has a slight odor, and is more brittle, and has a 
more greasy feel than beeswax, and it melts at 
a lower temperature than that does. It is used 
for making candles, either alone or mixed with 
tallow. When mixed with tallow it gives great- 
er firmness, and the candles in burning diffuse 
a pleasanter odor. The wax is used in some 
preparations for leather, and it is the material 
employed for stiffening the ends of circular 
lamp wicks. Another species, Myrica Gale, the 
Sweet Gale, found in wet places, has less fra- 
grant foliage, and its fruit does not furnish wax. 
mt © 

Our Native Asters.—In this month of Oc- 
tober the road-sides and fence-corners are gay 














With the bright yellow of the Golden-rods and 


the blue and purple of the Asters. Many of our 
wild Asters are prized in Europe as garden 
plants, but they are so common that we seldom 
find them in cultivation in our gardens. While 
as single flowers they are a little coarse, the 
effect of a mass of them is fine, They are 





BAYBERRY OR WAX-MYRTLE. 

readily transplanted, and in the rich soil of the 
garden they areeven finer than when they grow 
wild. We have not space to enumerate the best 
species; any that seem attractive in their wild 
state, will give satisfaction in the garden. 


Young Trees in Winter. 

° —_———— 

Many persons seem to think that when they 
have set out fruit trees, they have done their 
part, and if the trees do not flourish, the blame 
is laid to the nurseryman, or they conclude that 
their land is not suited to fruit. Besides neglect, 
trees have active enemies, both biped and quad- 
ruped. A good fence, with gates securely fast- 
ened, is a great protection against the larger 











animals, no matter whether they have two or 
four legs. If one has trees in grounds usually ap- 
proached by a curved path, they stand a poor 
chance when snow is on the ground. There 
are certain heathens who will strike a bee line 
with their sleighs and sleds from the gate to 
the house, and if 
there are any 
young trees in the 
way, so much the 
worse for the 
trees. We once 
suffered very se- 
verely in this way, 
and when remon- 
strdnce was made, 
all the  satisfac- 
tion we got was 
the information 
that there were 
no roads when 
snow covered the 
ground. — We 
know of no way 
of dealing  effi- 
ciently with these 
two-legged brutes, 
but there are some 
small four-legged 
ones that need 
looking after, and 
whose depreda- 
tions can be ward- 
ed off. Mice are 
often troublesome 
in a young or- 
chard. If clean 
culture has not 
been followed, it 
is not too late to 
remove all dead 
weeds and other 
rubbish that can 
harbor mice. The little fellows like to work 
under cover, and the remains of weeds and 
grass afford them convenient shelter. They 
have a grand time under newly fallen snow, 
and it is well to head them off by tramping the 
snow firmly around the trees. Among the ya- 
rious preventives of the attacks of rabbits, none 
are perhaps more easily applied, or more effica- 
cious than that proposed by Doct. Warder, at 
one of our pomological meetings. The rabbit 
is rather fastidious as to its food, and has a great 
dislike to animal matters. Indeed it was long 
ago recommended to shoot a rabbit, split it 
open, and rub the tree with its body, as a warn- 
ing to its fellows. Doct. Warder’s plan is to 
spatter the tree with blood. Blood is readily 
obtained wherever slaughtering is’done, and 
with a vessel of this and a swab made of corn 
husks tied to a stick, one can ho a young 
orchard ina short time. Doct. states that 
a single application suffices for a whole winter. 





The Stock and the Graft, 


—— 


It has been a generally received opinion 


‘among the best observers, both at home and 


abroad, that the stock exercised no other influ- 
ence upon the graft that is inserted in it, than 
to dwarf it. Prof. Caspary has published in 
The Bulletin, of the Amsterdam Botanical Con- 
gress, an article in which he attempts to show 
that some hybrids have been produced by graft- 
ing. That is, that the flowers and fruit upon a 
graft sometimes show a cross between those 
proper to the graft arid to the stock. From the 
instancesmainly of ornamental » trees - and 
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roses—cited by Prof. C., we do not think he has 
made out a very strong argument. Still, a prop- 
osition coming from so high an authority de- 
serves respectful attention, and we allude to it 
as a topic likely to cause some discussion 
among horticulturists. Who knows but the case 
of our puzzling sweet and sour apple may 
serve help support Professor Caspary’s view ? 

em re @ o> 


Insects and Plant Fertilization. 


SIXTH ARTICLE. 
—-e— 

In our foregoing illustrations, insects are seen 
to carry the pollen of one flower to another 
exactly like it; or else to bear the pollen froma 
male flower to a female flower, belonging per- 
haps to a separate plant or tree, as in willows. 
In the present article we will call attention to a 
still different case, 
viz., that of dimor- 
phous flowers. That 
is, where they are of 
two sorts, but both 
hermaphrodite. In- 
stances of this kind 
arecommon enough; 
but, as we have room 
only for a single illus- 
tration, we will take 
for our example a 
pretty little spring 
flower which every 











body knows,or ought ” - — 

: g. 1.— Flower o ous- 
to know, the little tonia or Oldenlandia cerulea: 
Houstonia, Almost 1a, enlarged view of the same 


with the ovary or seed-vessel, 
cut half away, and the corol- 
la split down and laid open, 
showing the 4 stamens (an- 
thers) attached high up, while 
the style is short. 


every wet pasture or 
meadow, or grassy 
bog, is decked in 
spring by these tiny 
flowers. They are all 
alike as to the corolla, and all hermaphrodite, 
having good stamens and a good pistil. But on 
inspection it may be seen that, while all the blos- 
soms of one clump are as in fig. 1, and show only 
the tips of the four anthers in the eye or throat, 
the style being short and included (see fig. 1a), all 
those of some other clumps will be as in fig. 2 
(seen dissected in fig. 2a), the four anthers out of 
sight low down in the tube of the flower, but 
the tip of the style with its two stigmas emerg- 
ing into view. There are, on the whole, about 
as many of one kind as 
of the other; and the 
seeds from the pod of 
either will produce 
plants of both sorts. 
Both sorts mature seeds 
freely. No. 1, the short- 
styled sort, may fertilize 
itself, as the pollen may 
drop from the bursting 
anthers upon the stigma 
underneath. The long- 
styled flower (No. 2), 
however, is not likely to 
be fertilized without 
help. Both are in fact 
fertilized by aid of in- 
sects, and the one sort is 
habitually fertilized. by 
the other sort. How 
this is done, and how perfect the arrangement 
for doing it is, will be seen at a glance now that 
the thing is understood. If any small flying in- 
sect, with a proboscis about long enough to 
reach the bottom of the flower, should visit No. 
1, it will probably smear its face with some of 
the pollen of the anthers it comes in contact 





Fig. 2.—Another flower of 
Houstonta, and 2a, a similar 
dissection of it; the style 
jong and projecting, but 
the 4 anthers attached low 
down. 
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with; and in passing to other blossoms of that 
sort, it can do little more than to transfer some 
of the pollen from one anther to another; 
though it is quite likely that some grains of pol- 
len, sticking to the proboscis, may be carried 
down to the stigma of the same or of the next 
flower. Ifthe insect visits a succession of long- 
styled flowers, No. 2, it will rub its face repeat- 
edly upon the projecting stigmas, with a mere 
chance that a grain of pollen, extracted by the 
proboscis from one of the included anthers, may 
be dropped by the way upon the stigma of the 
next flower. But suppose the insect passes 
from the short-styled flower, No. 1, to the long- 
styled, No.2. Why, then the pollen which smears 
its face at No. 1, will be brushed off upon the 
stigmas of No. 2. And if the insect then pro- 
ceeds from No. 2 toa fresh No. 1, any pollen 
adhering to the proboscis from the anthers of 
the former, would be neatly transferred, most 
probably, to the corresponding stigmas of the 
short style of the latter; and so on. 

Here not only are individual flowers cross- 
fertilized, but the two sorts of flowers cross-fer- 
tilize; and that is what the whole arrangement 
is evidently for. The flowers of the Mitchella 
or Partridge-berry of our woods, which are 
produced about midsummer, are on the same 
plan. So are those of Primroses; and it was in 
the Primrose that this dimorphism was first de- 
tected, many years ago; but the meaning of it 
was completely unknown until Mr. Darwin 
made it out four or five years ago. This capital 
investigator also showed that, not only are these 
flowers, of either sort, nearly barren when in- 
sects are excluded,—which might be expected, 
inasmuch as little or no pollen would reach the 
stigmas unaided,—but even that the pollen of 
either sort produced much less effect upon the 
stigmas of that sort than it did upon the stigmas 
of the other kind. Indeed, he found that in 
some such plants, the pollen which perfectly | 
fertilized the other sort, would not act upon its 
own sort of stigma at all. This is soin the Red- 
flowered Flax, grown in our gardens for orna- 
ment, and to some extent in a wild blue-flower- 
ed Flax; while the blossoms of the common field 
Flax are not dimorphous atall. All this clear- 
ly proves that in dimorphous flowers we have 
merely another way in which nature secures 
cross-fertilization ; and all the dimorphous flow- 
ers we know of are fertilized by insect-agency, 

In following up this subject, Mr. Darwin late- 
ly discovered that the blossoms of the Spiked 
Loose-strife (Zysimachia Salicaria) are trimor- 
phous or of three sorts; and we may close this 
article with a very brief account of this curious 
case. From seeds of the same pod come three 
forms, in about equal numbers, viz. : 

1.—The long-styled form; which has 6 short 
stamens enclosed in the calyx, 6 mid-length 
stamens, protruding out of the calyx, and a 
style which is still longer (fig. 3). 

2.—The mid-length styled form, with 6 long 
and 6 short stamens. The stigma and the 
anthers of the long stamens of this and the last 
have changed places. (fig. 4) 

3.—The short-styled form, which has 6 mid- 
length and 6 long stamens. The stigma in this 
answers, in position ,to the anthers of the short 
stamens of the two preceding forms, its mid- 
length anthers to the stigma of one of the pre- 
ceding, and those of the long stamens to the 
stigma of the other. All the flowers of any one 
plant are alike. The three sorts of anthers have 
distinguishably different pollen; and each sort 
of pollen proves to be more effective upon some 
other stigma than that of the same sort of flower. 








Here, in the hermaphrodite flowers of one and 
the same species, are three sets of males (and 
in function even five sets of males), and three 





Figs. 5, 4, 5.—The three forms of Spiked Loose-strife 
(Lythrum Salicaria), one side of the calyx cut away, and 
the petals taken off; 3, the long-styled and mid-length and 
short-stamened ; 4, with mid-length style and long and short 
stamens; 5, with short style and mid-length and long sta- 
mens. The dotted lines and arrows show the routes by 
which pollen is effectively carried to stigmas by bees, ete. 
sorts of female, about as distinct in action as if 
they belonged to somany distinct species. For 
Mr. Darwin has shown that only the longest 
stamens will fully fertilize the longest pistil, the 
middle stamens the middle pistil, and the 
shortest stamens the shortest pistil. Artificially 
we can make a dozen distinct crosses; but only 
those above mentioned, which experiment 
proves to be the most prolific, are very likely 
to be made in nature. And these are made 
thus: The flowers are visited by bees and the 
like. They invariably alight on the upper side 
of the flower, and insert their proboscides along 
the upper and inner magin of the calyx, where 
some room is conveniently left for the purpose, 
giving access tothe bottom of the flower. When 
the bee reaches with his proboscis the bottom of 
the flower, where the honey is found, the long 
stamens of figs. 4 and 5 rub against his abdomen, 
and sprinkle it with their pollen. Flying tothe 
long-styled form (fig. 3), its stigma rubs against 
the same place and takes some of the pollen. 
The middle-length stamens (figs. 3 and 5) dust 
with their pollen the under side of the bee's 
thorax, between the front pair of legs; the stig- 
ma of the mid-length pistil (fig. 4) hits the same 
spot. The anthers of the short stamens (figs. 3 
and 4) are hit by the chin and the proboscis of 
the bees, the front of the head only being insert- 
ed into the throat of the calyx; and this sort 
of pollen only will be carried to the stigma of 
the short pistil (fig. 5), which rubs in its turn 
upon the bee’s pollen-powdered chin. 

What advantage has this triple arrangement 
for crossing over the more common dimorphous 
plan? Perhaps there is some economy in it or 
greater certainty of effective crossing. If, say 
only two plants grew near each other, there Js 
only an equal chance that they may be of dif- 
ferent forms, and so both fertile. But when 
there are three sorts, each capable of fertilizing 
the other two, the chances are two to one 
favor of any two contiguous plants being of dif 
ferent sorts and so both productive. A. G. 
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Interesting Jaunt Among the Grapes. 
—@—— 

“ The Catawbas have not failed to give a crop 
in ten years, we have no rot, no mildew, and 
no trouble with insects nor birds,” isa summary 
of our talk with an old grape grower. The 
reader will ask where such a favored spot can 
be, and we will endeavor to tell him, and as 
much about it as our space will allow. In Steu- 
ben Co., N. Y., is Crooked Lake, at one end of 
which is Penn Yan, and at the other, some 20 
miles distant, is Hammondsport. Penn Yan is 
on the N. Y. Central R. R., and connects with 
Hammondsport, by steamer, which place is also 
reached by stage from Bath, a station eight miles 
distant on a branchof the Erie R. R. The gen- 
eral region is known as Pleasant Valley, and 
the grape district lies mainly in the towns of 
Urbana and Pulteney. The lake is deep, pure, 
and seldom freezes ; itis enclosed by hills which, 
upon the west side, rise in terraces, mostly with 
very steep sides, while the slope of the land upon 
the eastern shore is more gentle. The proper 
grape region is upon the western shore of the 
lake, and extends some twelve miles from Ham- 
mondsport. The hills are about four hundred 
feet high, and at frequent intervals are cut 
through by deep ravines running down ‘to the 
lake. The soil is a disintegrated shale, more 
than gravelly, as it is full of stones, which are 
often so numerous as to cover the surface. This 
peculiar soil is of an indefinite depth, and is of 
a character that insures a perfect natural drain- 
age. One could hardly imagine a more unfayor- 
able place to set a vine, than the best Catawba 
lands, at first sight appear to be. The following 
are the natural advantages of the Pleasant Valley 
region: a large body of water that secures a 
uniformity of temperature, and prolongs the 
ripening season; a favorable exposure to the 
sun, with shelter from violent winds; a deep 
und strong soil, with a perfect natural drainage. 
The vineyards are from five to ten acres in ex- 
tent, though much larger tracts are cultivated 
by associations and companies. Some 3000 
acres are set in vineyards, held by over two hun- 
dred proprietors. The best lands sell at $300 
to $400 an acre, while others not so favorably 
located, or so well adapted to the growth of the 
Catawba, are to be had at less prices. The Ca- 
tawba and Isabella are the principal varieties 
in cultivation. Delaware and Diana are culti- 
vated to some extent, while the Concord, con- 
sidering its popularity elsewhere, is not as yet 
largely planted. The distance of planting va- 
ries somewhat ; but eight feet by six is the usual 
way of setting the Catawba, while it is thought 
best to give the Isabella a little more distance 
in the rows. One feature of the cultivation here 
is deep setting; surface roots are removed from 
the cuttings, and their future growth is not en- 
couraged. No manure is used. The first year 
the vines have their ownway. The second year 
they are trained to stakes or a trellis is put up. 
The trellis now employed is of oak posts, with 
horizontal wires at about 18 in. apart. The prun- 
ing is a modification of the renewal system, two 
canes being allowed to fruit, while twoare being 
grown for next year’s bearing. Summer pinch- 
ing of the laterals, or “‘kites”—as they are called 
here—is closely followed, The fruiting canes are 
attached to the lower wire, and the fruit is thus 
brought near the ground, where it ripens better 
and develops the qualities necessary in a wine 
grape more perfectly than it does if the canes 
are higher. The gtapes for market are cut by 
means of scissors of the style shown in the en- 
graying. The fruit is laid carefully in open 


—— 





crates, which are placed in the fruit house for | 


two or three weeks, to cure. It is then packed, 
a work usually done by ladies, who carefully 
select the best bunches and place them in the 
boxes. The usual size of boxes is 9 inches long, 
6 inches wide, and 4 inches high. The packing 
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is done as described on page 323 (Sept.). The 
small bunches are sold for wine making. There 
are three wine companies with abundant capital, 
who have extensive wine cellars and large 
vineyards. We can not say more about the 
wine business in the present article, except that 
the market prices for table grapes are so much 
higher than the wine makers can afford to pay 
for fruit to crush, that the wine business has not 
yet attained its full development. The average 
yield of a vineyard in full bearing is about 9,000 
lbs. to the acre. The crop for the whole region 
is estimated at between 400 to 500 tons. The 
best market grapes net the raiser about 15 cts. 
per lb. The wine cellars are offering 10 cts. for 
Catawbas. We can not close this imperfect 
sketch of a remarkable region without recom- 
mending those who are interested in vine cul- 
ture, to go and see for themselves how much the 
reality exceeds any description, however elabor- 
ate itmay be. The scenery is beautiful, and one 
can look upon vine clad hills without visiting 
the Rhine. The enterprise has had a healthy 
and gradual growth from a very humble begin- 
ning. There is an air of prosperity, for every 
one is well to do. Fruit culture seems to have 
had its refining influence upon the people. 
Though there are so many in the same pursuit, 


| they seem to have no jealousies, they are hos- 


pitable, and have no secrets about their cultiva- 
tion. We wish this enterprise continued suc- 
cess, and may blight and mildew ever be stran- 
gers to the fitly named “Pleasant Valley.” 


a a nme QE Geen nee > 
New Fruits—The Bronx Pear. 


The Western New York Fruit Grower's As- 
sociation, at their summer meeting, expressed 
in a resolution their belief that no new fruit 
should be put before the public, without it first 
has the endorsement of some Pomological So- 
ciety. In the main, we agree with this, but 
what are we of Eastern New York to do who 
have no Pomological Associations to go to? 
True, we have a “Farmer's Club,” so-called, 
whose opinion we had much rather not have, 
as it is given altogether too freely upon all sub- 
jects within the range of human knowledge.— 
We shall soon have an opinion on medicine from 
them, as they have appointed a committee to re- 
port on some chap’s ditters/ There are several 
new pears that we intended to submit to the 
American Pomological Society, but that body 
was put asleep for a year by fear of cholera, 
and we are obliged to be a Pomological body 
all by ourselves. ; 

Tue Bronx PeAR.—This fruit was first 
brought to our notice some years ago by the 
Rev. Wm. Clift, Comptroller of Woodlawn 
Cemetery, who, at our request, has drawn up 
the following account of its origin: 





“This new pear was raised by James P. 
Swain, Esq., of Bronxville, about the year 1850, . 
the last year that the horticultural exhibition of 
the American Institute was held in Castle Gar- 
den. The parentage has not been definitely 
ascertained. A large quantity of seeds taken 
from pears exhibited at the Institute that year, 
were planted. Among them were the Beurre 
d’Aremberg, Beurre Diel, Beurre Ranz, Colmar, 
Catillac, Glout Morceau, Passe Colmar, Napo- 
leon, Easter Beurre, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Vi- 
car of Winkfield, and some others. About 
eleven thousand seedlings were raised upon a 
gravelly soil, fully exposed to the sun and wind, 
that their hardiness might be duly tested. All 
the blighted and delicate plants were immedi- 
ately destroyed, and the result of the last thin- 
ning left only five hardy seedlings, and these 
were subsequently reduced by accident to three. 

The first of these proved to be an early bearer, 
giving fruit in its ninth year, and wasnamed by 








BRONX PEAR. 
Mr. Swain the Bronx, from the river of its birth 
place. The original tree is an upright grower, 
inclined to assume a pyramidal shape without 
the use of the knife. The limbs droop some- 
what with age and full bearing. The wood 
is a reddish brown color, and has never shown 
the least disposition to blight. The foliage is a 
bright glossy green, and is retained until the 
close of the season. Itis a regular and abund- 
ant bearer, setting fruit three or fomr inches 
apart, and retaining it until ready for-picking. 
It has borne regularly abundant crops for 7 years. 

The fruit has not yet been exhibited at the 
horticultural fairs, but has been submitted to 
some of our best pomologists, who have given 
it their unqualified praise. It has not yet passed 
out of the handsof the proprietor, but has been 
considerably multiplied. We consider it a val- 
uable addition to our already large class of Sep- 
tember pears.” 

Fruit medium, obovate pyriform. Skin, dull 
greenish yellow, thickly sprinkled with rus- 
set dots, which frequently run together and 
form patches of russet, especially near the 
stem and calyx, where the skin is often com- 
pletely russeted. Stem about 14 inches long, 
moderately stout and enlarged at its insertion, 
which is usually in a well marked uneven cayvi- 
ty, though in some specimens, where the form 
approaches to turbinate, the cavity is wanting. 
Calyx open, with short segments, set in a slight 
and obscurely farrowed basin, Flesh, yellow- 
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ish white, slightly coarse grained, very juicy 
and melting—sweet and rich, and when well 
ripened, with a delicate perfume. Season, from 
first to middle of September. The engraving is 
from an average specimen. With proper thin- 
ning, the fruit would doubtless be much larger. 





Tea Roses—Marechal Niel. 


——7.-— 

Most of uscan recollect when a Tea-rose was 

a great rarity; now they are among the most 
common of roses. 
They are desery- 
edly popular, for 
they are such free 
bloomers, and the 
beauty of their 
flowers, and the 
delicacy of their 
fragrance com- 
mend them to all. 
It is true they are 
tender and require 
to be protected 
from the severity 
of our winters-- 
but those who re- 
ally love roses will 
not mind this. 
Some of the more 
hardy Tea-roses, 
such as Safrano, 
may be laid down 
and covered with 
earth, in the man- 
ner described by 
Mr. Henderson, in 
September last, 
and it is probable 
that in favorable 
situations, all but 
the very delicate 
ones may be win- 
tered in this way. 
Those too tender 
to be risked out 
under a covering 
of earth, may be 


potted and put 

in a cool green-house or cellar. Among the 
new Tea-roses none has received more univer- 
sal approbation among European cultivators 
than the Marechal Niel. It is a seedling of M. 
Pradel, of Montauban, France, and was flower- 
ed this summer for the first time in this country. 
We saw a fine lot of it in the grounds of Mr. 
Peter Henderson, and took a specimen from 
which the engraving is made. We can only 
show the form of the bud and partly open flow- 
er, while the fine yellow color must be left to 
the imagination. The expanded flowers are 
large and full—but like those of other trees— 
less beautiful than when they are only partly 
opened. The foliage is good, the habit of the 
plant vigorous, and it is a very free bloomer. 
In France, it is regarded as one of the hardiest 
of its class, but with us it will require the ex- 
perience of this winter to prove it in this respect. 
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Hedges and Hedge Plants, —(3rd Article.) 


THE OSAGE ORANGE AND BARBERRY. 
Sa 

It is not necessary to advocate the Osage 
Orange as a hedge plant. It has probably been 
more extensively planted than all others, and 
wherever the winters are not too severe, it is 
one of our most valuable fence plants. In the 
present article we merely wish to say a word 








about the young plants and seeds, to give a gen- 
eral answer to numerous letters of inquiry. 
There was a large quantity of seed sown last 
spring and many will lose their plants from not 
knowing that the first winter is usually very 
severe upon them—especially in ground liable 
to be thrown by the frost. The proper way is 
to take up all the seedlings when frost has 
checked the growth. The bed is usually mowed 
over, to remove the immature tops, and the 
plants are either plowed out, or if the quantity 





MARECHAL NIEL. 


is small, dug by the spade. The plants are then 
assorted, all of the same size put together and 
tied in bundles of 100. To preserve them dur- 
ing the winter, they may be placed in the cellar 
and covered with sand, sandy earth, or saw- 
dust fresh from the mill. Anything that will 
keep them from drying and not be too wet, will 
answer. The plants may also be heeled-in out 
of doors, if a properly drained place be select- 
ed. Thus treated, the plants winter safely, and 
the assorting, which is always necessary to se- 
cure evenness in the hedge, is done more at 
leisure than it can be in spring. With regard 
to seed, in Texas and Arkansas, where the tree 
grows naturally, the fruit, when ripe, is thrown 
into heaps to rot, and the seeds are washed from 
the pulp. This does well enough where the 
season is long enough to mature the fruit on the 
tree. At the North there are many old hedges 
and trees also, that bear fruit, which, though it 
attains its full size, does not ripen upon the tree. 
With this fruit a different course rhust be fol- 
lowed. The seed must have an opportunity to 
perfect itself within the fruit. The fruit is in 
size and shape like an orange, and in structure 
much like anenormous round mulberry. Each 
seed is surrounded by fleshy envelopes, which, 
though the seed may be quite immature when 
the fruit is gathered, serve to nourish and per- 
fect it. "With the northern fruit it is therefore 








best to spread it and let it ripen under cover, 
and after the seed is fully developed it may be 
allowed tofreeze. The fruit is mashed in spring 
and the seeds are separated by washing. 
THE BARBERRY is now attracting considera. 
ble attention as a hedge plant, and since the 
publication of an article in last June, page 213, 
we have inquiries about the seed. The Barber. 
ry is very abundant in New England, especially 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The fruit 
is usually to be found in the markets of those 
States. The seed 
may be separated 
by putting the 
berries in water 
and then allowing 
them to stand un- 
til softened, when 
they may be rub- 
bed between the 
hands, and the 
pulp be washed 
away from the 
heavier seeds. 
cetera 
Scattered Trea- 


sures, 

In the natural 
way of things 
the leaves decay 
where they fall, 
and thus return 
to the earth more 
of organic matter 
than the tree takes 
from it. In culti- 
vation we do not 
allow things to go 
on in their natur- 
al way, but wish 
some portions of 
earth to be unnat- 
urally fertile, and 
we accumulate 
manures. Besides, 
in our civilization 
we have certain 
ideas of neatness 
with which fallen leaves conflict, and we gather 
them up because they have a slovenly look that 
offends us. Every leaf should be saved, and if 
not allowed to decay and enrich the ground 
where it falls, it should be made to do good 
service elsewhere. In our country towns and 
villages, so generally planted with shade trees, 
the crop of leaves is blown about and usually 
goes to waste. The careful gardener will be on 
the look out for these “ scattered treasures,” and 
gather them all for preservation. Gathering the 
autumn leaves is excellent work for children, 
and men and women need not be ashamed of it, 
for it is merely accepting one of the gifts of ® 
bountiful Providence. Leaves are nature’s own 
winter mulch for the wild flowers of the woods, 
and we can have nothing better for our beds 
and borders. For bulbs and all herbaceous 
plants, strawberries, and all things requiring @ 
winter covering, the otherwise wasted leaves 
will be found most useful. Then when we come 
to make hot-beds in early spring, they serve to 
mix with manure in the proportion of one- 
fourth to one-half,and make a better heat, 
ing material than manure alone. And after 
having served this purpose, their vitality is not 
exhausted. The old heating material, mixed 
manure and leaves, thoroughly rotted, makes a 
manure that every gardener knows the value of. 
Save the leaves then, there is money in them. 
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THE ROUSEHOLD. 


({#~ For other Household Items, see “ Basket’ pages.) 
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About Alkalies and Acids. ' 
pe 

These two words occur so frequently in every 
day life, that a few explanations of them will be 
acceptable to the unscientific reader.—ALKALIES.— 
Potash and Soda are familiar examples of alkalies, 
When pure, they have a strong caustic or burning 
taste. They dissolve readily in water, and also 
unite with oil or grease. Water and oil will not 
unite together, but put some alkali with them and 
this will take hold of each and bring them togeth- 
er, as in making soap. The strongest and most 
common alkalics are Potash, Soda, and Ammonia 
or Hartshorn. Ammonia is a powerful alkali, but 
as we usually see it, it is dissolved ina large amount 
of water. There are other alkalies, and many alka- 
loids, that is, vegetable substances that have alka- 
line properties, such as quinia, morphia, strychnia, 
etc. Then there are alkaline earths, as they are 
called. Lime is one of these, which, when newly 
burned, is very caustic. Magnesia is another. Lime 
and magnesia, and especially lime, are useful in 
many cases as alkalies. As analkaliis often wanted, 
sometimes in haste, to neutralize an acid, as ex- 
plained below, the unscientific reader will remem- 
ber the five most common alkaline substances, by 
the initials PSALM, standing for Potash, Soda, 
Ammonia, Lime, Magnesia. 


Acrps.—The word acid, means sour, and most of 
the common acids are very sour to the taste. As- 
cetic acid, or vinegar, when pure, is intensely sour, 
and would destroy the flesh, but good strong vine- 
gar contains only 5 or 6 parts of acid dissolved in 
100 parts of water. Sulphuric acid, commonly 
called ‘oil of vitriol,” is one of the strong acids. 
A drop of this ina pint of water will make it taste 
sour, Nitric acid, called aqua-fortis, is another of 
the strong acids. So is hydro-chloric acid, com- 
monly called muriatic acid, or spirit of salt. Then 
we have citric acid, the sour of lemon juice; malic 
acid, the sour of apple juice; tartaric acid, the 
sour in grapes and some other fruits; lactic acid, 
the sour formed in milk, etc., as common exam- 
ples. We generally say when anything becomes 
sour, that it is acid-i-fied. Almost all the acids, when 
strong, are injurious to the flesh, and poisonous if 
swallowed, but when greatly diluted with water, 
they are frequently tonic or strengthening. Some 
fruits are for this reason often useful, and gener- 
ally healthful, if well mashed or masticated so as 
to be easily digested. Vinegar is much used with 
some kinds of food to aid in their digestion, 
but too much of it injures and weakens the stom- 
ach, and it is not advisable for constant use.—Car- 
bonic acid is very abundant, but we never sec it 
alone, because when not combined with something 
else, it always takes a gas or air-like form. It is 
produced wherever any vegetable substances, as 
coal, wood, oil, ete., are burned. It is this acid 
that bubbles up insoda water, and gives it a sourish 
taste. It is carbonic acid that fills the little inter- 
stices or air-holes that make bread, cake, batter, 
ete., light. It unites with potash to form salera- 
tus, with lime to make limestone, chalk, or marble. 

The acids and alkalies unite together, and usu- 
ally destroy each other’s acrid properties, forming 
what are termed “salts.” Thus strong sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol), unites with the powerfully 
caustic soda, and forms the mild compound known 
as Glauber salts (sulphate of soda). So also when 
this powerful oil of vitriol which eats into the flesh, 
and eyen chars wood, is united with the intensely 
caustic fresh lime, the two neutralize each other’s 
properties, and form the mild, tasteless sulphate of 
lime, (gypsum or Plaster,) which we sow on 
land, and use in making casts, cornices and orna- 
ments on plastered walls, ete. Aqua-fortis (nitric 
acid), as powerful as it is to destroy the flesh, and 
to dissolve metals, when united with caustic lime, 
makes acompound as mild as plaster, and when 
united with potash, makes saltpetre. Soda put in 
acid or soured batter neutralizes the acid formed. 





One practical lesson to be learned from the above, is, 
that when trouble results from the accidental or over 
use of either an acid or alkali, it is to be counter- 
acted by applying the other. For example, if an 
acid is accidentally swallowed, follow it as quickly 
as possible with some alkali,—as a weak solution 
of potash or soda, or lime water. A strong solu- 
tion of soap swallowed freely, is the best common 
remedy. The effects of potash, soda, lime, strong 
soap, ete., upon the hands, are neutralized by a 
weak wash of any acid, as acetic acid (vinegar). Acid 
spilled upon the garments should be quickly neu- 
tralized with potash, soda, ammonia, or lime water. 
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About Soap—Soap Frauds, ete. 
——_o-—— 

It has been estimated that, in the United States 
and England, the annual consumption of soap, for 
domestic purposes alone, amounts to an average of 
81¢ lbs. of hard soap for each inhabitant, equal to 
411¢ lbs. to each family of five persons, and about 
250,000,000 pounds for our entire country—worth 
fully $3,000,000. Large quantities are also used for 
manufacturing purposes, as in woolen manufacto- 
ries, ete. All soaps are essentially alike in their 
composition and action. Their principal use is to 
remove oily matters, which are dissolved by alka- 
lies. (See notes on alkalies above.) The alkalies 
ina pure state are too strong for the hands, and 
they usually injure fabrics. They are therefore 
made less caustic by first combining them with 
some oil or grease in the form of soap. Potash 
united with any kind of oil or grease, makes a 
watery compound called ‘‘soft soap.’? Soda with 
oil or grease, forms “hardsoap.” If we put soda, 
or salt which contains the metallic element of 
soda, into soft soap, the soda unites with the oily 
material, making hard soap of it, while the potash 
is expelled and remains dissolved in the liquid. 
Ordinary good soft soap, contains in each 100 lbs., 
about 43 lbs. of oily matters, 9 lbs. of potash, and 
48 Ibs. of water. Good white hard soap, about 60 
lbs. of oily matters, 7 lbs. of soda, and 33 Ibs. of 
water. Castile soap, 75 lbs. oily matters, 10 lbs. 
soda, and 15 Ibs. water. Other hard soaps vary 
from 50 to 80 lbs. of oily matters, 41¢ to 10%¢ Ibs. 
soda, and 8 to 45 lbs. water in each 100 pounds. 


Common Domestic Soft Soap is made in two 
ways: Where wood is the chief fuel, the ash- 
es supply a large amount of potash. This is ob- 
tained by leaching, that is, running water slowly 
through the ashes. The lye thus obtained is boiled 
down to any degree of strength, and oil or soap 
grease added at any stage of the boiling. It wili 
boil away faster without the grease, but is in the 
end stronger if the grease be added at first, as less 
carbonic acid is absorbed from the air. For the 
same reason, fresh run lye, or that kept closely 
covered, is stronger than that much exposed to the 
air. So also, it is desirable to keep the lye, in its 
passage from the ashes, as little spread out or ex- 
posed to the air, as possible. It may not be gen- 
erally known that fresh slaked lime, mixed with 
the ashes, a quart or two to the bushel, and espec- 
ially with the ashes in the bottom of the leach, is 
highly beneficial, The lime withdraws the carbonic 
acid from the potash, and leaves a stronger lye. 
Lye is much improved in strength, by stirring a 
quart or two of fresh slaked lime into a barrel- 
ful, letting it settle, and pour off the clean lye 
when ready to add the grease for soap making. 
The amount of boiling is not essential, except to 
reduce the soap to a convenient consistence or 
thickness.——The other process, where ashes are 
not made at home, is to purchase potash, dissolve 
it in water, about a pailful to a pound, more or 
less, and boil it with 2 or 3 lbs. of grease—the pro- 
portions depend wholly upon the strength of the 
alkali, and the quality of the grease, of which suf- 
ficient is to be used to leave it weak enough not to 
corrode or injure the hands. If left too strongly 
alkaline, it will injure the fabric,—This brings us to 


Bad Soaps in the Market.—There is 
great need of caution on the part of housekeepers, 


in this respect. As a rule, the “ labor-saving . 





soaps,” all those recommended as quick washers, 
etc., are dangerous. They are made by incorpor- 
ating into them an undue amount of alkali, which, 
while it does promote the quick cleansing of gar- 
ments,-does s0 at the expense of the fabric. The 
washer-woman, and even the housekeeper herself, 
is pleased with the ease with which the dirt is 
cleaned out, and she will not only purchase the 
same soap again, but recommend it to her friends 
and neighbors, and even give a written certificate 
of its excellent properties. It is true that every 
time it is used, it is eating away the strength of the 
fine fabrics, but this is not so rapid as to be 
noticed from week to week. The garments wear 
out early, but that is charged to the manufacturer 
who “makes such poor material in these days.” 
We have no doubt that millions of dollars worth of 
garments are destroyed every year by these ruch puffed, 
quick washing soaps, now so extensively used! The 
best recipe we could give for reducing the present 
high price of cotton and other goods, would be to 
abolish from the country everything in the form of 
a patented, quick-washing, labor-saving soap. If 
anybody wishes to persist in using something that 
will ‘‘wash quick,’ let her dissolve the common 
bar soap, and add a few ounces of cheap washing 
soda. This will get all the effect of the best labor- 
saving soap at a far less cost. But nothing of the 
kind should be used.—Never buy a soap which, on 

drying, leaves on the surface of the bar a white 
coating of soda, or other alkali. Pale bar soap, 

that dries smooth, is the best. That which is of a 
light brown, from the admixture of resin, is equal- 
ly good with the white, for cotton and linen cloth, 
but for woolen or worsted, nothing but pale soap 
should be used, as the brown, resin soap is injurious. 
Dark brown soap, which contains much resin, 
should be rejected. Soap which shrinks 34 or 14 
in drying, is not profitable. Some manufacturers 
incorporate a great deal of water, which adds to 
the weight and bulk, but is a clear loss to the buy- 

er.——The above remarks apply to a dozen recipes 

now before us, contributed by subscribers, which 

gives directions for making excellent quick wash- 

ing soaps, costing only 2 to 4 cents the pound or 

gallon. Those who use them, should take into ac- 

count the loss of fibre they are invariably enduring. 

The same remarks apply also to the thousand-and- 
one washing fluids, for which recipes have been 
sold so extensively. 

Another Fraud is found in the white soft 
soaps sold at the grocery stores in cities and vil- 
lages. They are made of a little grease and soda 
(instead of potash). As the soda naturally makes 
a hard soap, much water, together with starch flour, 
silicate of potash, borax, etc., are mingled to give 
it the jelly like consistence, All this stuff is to be 
avoided. We have seen it sold of so poor a char- 
acter that a barrelful of it was really less valuable 
than 3 or 41bs. of barsoap. We have heard of its 
being made and sold at 75 cents a barrel, at a 
round profit to the maker. Yet the poor and igno- 
rant buy this in immense quantities, because it is 
sold at a low price by the gallon, though at an CXe 
horbitant price compared with its real wort 

There are many other interesting and usefi 
items about common soaps, toilet soaps, fancy 
soaps, shaving soaps, etc., which we must defer a 
month or two, or until we have space for them. 
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For the American Agriculturist, 


“ Above Half Right.” 

“‘ Above half right, above half right,” exclaimed 
Mr. Marvin, at the close of a long reverie, as he sat 
by the kitchen stove. 

‘‘ What is above half right?’’ asked his trim lit- 
tle wife, who was just entering to call him to tea. 

“Oh, no matter, Fanny, but I am glad if tea is 
ready—the chill has gone, outside, and that will set 
me all right within.’ 

“ But I insist upon knowing to what that oracular 
conclusion referred,” said Fanny, playfully inter- 
cepting her husband’s way to the dining room. 

Now with the bright face of his wife, and the 
pleasant prospect of supper before him, Mr. Mar- 
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vin would rather have been excused from telling 
his previous cogitations; but Fanny “ insisted.” 
“Pour me a cup, then, and if you are willing to 
risk a spoiled supper, you shall know.”’ 
“What is the mystery?”’’ said Fanny, as she 
passed the fragrant cup of tea to her husband. 
‘“No mystery at all. I was only drawing a com- 
parison, as I sat by the kitchen fire, between Tom 
Hughes’ home, manner of living, in fact house- 
keeping arrangements generally, and our own.” 
“And who is ‘above half right?’’’ asked Fanny 
quickly — “surely not Tom and Clara—everything 
at loose ends—perfect carelessness, not to call it 
slackness, stamped on everything, out of doors and 
in. Such a yard and garden! Sweet flowers, to 


be sure, but overrun with weeds—walks neglected | 


—borders broken, or altogether lost; and inside, 
oh! dear, I could never describe it!” 

“T know! Iknow! But comfort is what I was 
looking at, Fanny, comfort!’? And Mr. Marvin 
laughed in spite of himself, at Fanny’s blank look. 

‘‘More confusion than comfort, I should say!” 

““Well, it’s allas one feels about it. Too much 
precision isapt to be chilling;” and visions of 
linen-cased chairs and ottomans, gauze-covered 
pictures, and darkened windows in his own perfect- 
ly kept parlors, would rise up in contrast with the 
pleasant freedom of his friends’ less pretentious 
and more commonly used rooms. 

“Oh, you got wet to-night, and because I didn’t 
rush, as Clara would have done, and hurry you into 
the parlor, wet boots, dripping coat, umbrella and 
all, to ruin the carpet and marble hearth, you sat 
and had all these fancies over the kitchen fire.” 

“Fanny!’? and Mr. Marvin’s voice assumed a 
Larsher tone than usual, ‘you would know my 
thoughts—a man isn’t responsible to his wife for 
having them, I take it; so don’t be offended if I 
revealed them at your own request. I believe I 
love neatness and order as well as any man, but I 
do not love to be cramped and hampered at every 
turn, afraid to step here, or sit there. A little 

gmore use and a little less ceremony, a little more 
* wear and tear, and a little less formality, wouldn’t 
it seem more homelike, Fanny?” 

“This ‘letting down’ of things I never could 
bear,” was the quick reply. ‘* Now tell me, candid- 
ly, Edward, would you be willing I should let Alice 
and Arthur bring their blocks and dominoes into 
the parlor, to build forts and railroads with, on the 
carpet, or lect Susie have her dolls and tea-set there ; 
or thump over the piano-keys with her merciless, 
fat fingers for the sake of a perfect jargon of noise, 
instead of keeping them in the nursery, and allow- 
ing them only to come in the parlor when properly 
dressed and at suitable times ?”’ 

“*Candidly, yes; I would really like it! Dear 
little things, let them be happy in every room and 
any room, and not have a parlor seem to them, as 
Sunday used toseem tome. I should not give 
them an inkstand, uncorked, to play with, nor al- 
low rude games, nor have them make the piano a 
‘stamping ground;’ but anything short of this, 
which could afford pleasure, let them enjoy.’ 

“And what a beautiful noise there would be 
when the door-bell should ring—bustling about 
putting back chairs from Arthur's train of cars, 
and stopping to shake him into quiet because he 
cried that his train was ruined, picking up this, and 
straightening out that, until you meet your friend 
with a face flushed to fever heat, and a hearty wish 
that parlors might never be nurseries.” 

Edward laughed; and Fanny, unappeased,went on 
‘And would you have the blinds open all day. 
and the sunshine in, spoiling everything ?’’ 

“Rather brightening and sweetening everything.” 

“And the covers off the furniture, and all worn 
aud threadbare ina month! Only yesterday Clara 
was darning a place in her sofa, where copper toes 
and high heels no doubt often came down with suf- 
ficient force to please the greatest advocate of free- 
dom and unrestrained use! And then you would 
like such a garden as Tom’s! Faded pea-vines, 
clinging to the dead brush, and Dablias blooming 
from out the tangled mass. Roses and Spearmint, 
Asters and Asparagus growing in lover-like prox- 
imity—while the walks are graeefally arched with 


———— 








strong weeds, lacing themselves across the way in 
a very free and easy manner!” 

Mr. Marvin laughed again in spite of himself, as 
he thought of his own carefully kept yard and gar- 
den, where one weed would be plucked up as an 
intruder, where not a dock or dandelion, or pre- 
suming plantain had for years dared to lift their 
heads, and where every walk was as precisely 
straight (since Fanny had been the mistress, at 
least) as the line that divided the glossy tresses of 
his wife’s hair. On the whole, he had grown very 
fond of order; but there were times when his soul 
felt trammeled, and in his rebellion he felt disposed 
to knock around, overset, and break up stiffness 
out doors and in, with a vengeance! 

“No! Fanny, I would never have broken bor- 
ders and weed arches, nor sofas turned into a play- 
ground; but I would have less fear of a little use, 
and more open, sunny, genial freedom. I would 
rather bequeath to my great-grand-children worn 
furniture, threadbare carpets, and tarnished silver, 
than portraits wrinkled into railroad-maps, from 
care-lines made by the constant strain to keep these 
things fresh, whole, and bright. There are always 
extremes in everything. I would have only a 
pleasant mean. If I had but one room below and 
one above, with a four feet wide yard in front, I 
would not, like poor Sam Wilt, have melon rinds 
and refuse apples, broken glass and bits of earthen- 
ware, occupying half the space, and broken chairs 
and useless traps filling every inch within. No, I 
would show that a little room could be made com- 
fortable, and at all hazards homelike.”’ 

‘Well, youare ‘above half right,’ ’’ said the will- 
ful little Fanny, ‘‘and you'll see if I don’t prove it!” 

And sure enough Mr. Marvin found, in less than 
a week, asun-lighted parlor, with uncased furni- 
ture; and actually heard from its cheerful recesses 
the merry voices of children who are ever the first 
to appreciate the blessedness of a true home. Fan- 
ny had “a mind of her own,’’ but she was proud 
to yield gracefully when convinced that her hus- 
band was ‘above half right.” 
ntl @ Mae > a -- 





Original Contributions to the American Agriculturist. 


Hints on Cooking, ete. 
—o—— 

Moravian Recipes.—[Rev. E. E. Reinkle, 
Pastor of the Moravian Church at Oiney, Ill., writes a 
very pleasant letter on the Agriculturist and its work, 
which it would be gratifying to print, had we room for 
one in a thousand of such agreeable epistles. Wishing 
to make a return for good received, and contribute what 
he can to the general good, he sends a variety of well 
tried recipes, in use mainly if not only in Moravian com- 
munities. We shall print them as we have room from 
time to time. First we select the following four :] 


Excellent Stock Yeast (which will keep 
six months, if hung up ina bagin the air:). In J¢ pint 
water, boil for 5 minutes a handful, (about a gill,) of good 
hops. Strain this still boiling hot over a pint of flour 
into which there has just been grated a raw potato the 
size of anegg. After standing until just lukewarm, stir 
into it a teacupful of good yeast or of dissolved leaven 
kept over from the last baking, or of “ rivels” dissolved 
by soaking in cold water. Allow it to rise twice, stir- 
ring it down each time. This will require 2 to 3 hours, 
Now take flour, or better, equal parts of corn meal and 
flour, and with the bands rub in enough to work the 
whole mixture into quite dry fragments. (These are 
known in old fashioned cookery as “rivels.”) Spread 
these bits, or rivels, thinly on cloths laid on trays or 
boards, and leave them to dry—occasionally turning them 
over with the hands. These dry much sooner than yeast 
cakes, and are less apt tosour. In baking bread, use a 
small teacupful of the rivels to each 4 quarts of flour. 


To make Yeast at First (without stock 
of any kind to start with). Take 1 tablespoonful of mo- 
lasses—thin, raw New Orleans molasses is best—1 table- 
spoonful of flour, and 1 tablespoonful of water. Mix and 
allow it to stand a day or more in a warm place, near 
but not on the stove, until it ferments. Then use this 
with the hop water flour, and potato dissolved, as above, 
for ‘Stock Yeast,” and go on and make up the rivels 
with flour and meal as there described. You will there- 
after have some yeast, or rivels, to start with. This 
recipe will be invaluable where no yeast of any kind 


can be had to begin with. 
Good Homemade Bread—~ (Note a]! 


the particulars). Take 4 roy good flour. Scald 








one teacupful of it with boiling water, and then mix 
with it a teacupful of the rivels,” or stock yeast, above 
described, and previously dissolved in cold water. When 
cool add a pint more of the flour and a little lukewarm 
water to make a batter or “sponge.” When this is well 
leavened (in about 2 hours), add the rest of the flour, 
and 2 heaping tablespoonfuls of salt, and lukewarm wa- 
ter enough to form the dough. Knead thoroughly, 10 to 
15 minutes, according to the strength applied, and allow 
it to stand about 2 hours, or until “light.” Make into 4 
loaves, merely rounding without kneading the dough, 
Put the loaves into tin pans, or straw baskets, and let 
them rise again about 1 hour to recover any shrinking 
in handling ; then bake in a moderately heated oven so 
as not to scorch the top.—To test a hot oven, throw ina 
little flour, and if too hot it will scorch the flour toa 
crisp immediately. The teacupful of scalded flour, put 
at first with the rivels or yeast, makes the crust both soft, 
and tenacious.... To Keep Bread well where there 
is no cellar, wrap it in a clean towell as soon as cooled, 
and put it in a tin box, or in a large covered tin pan; or, 
better still. in the top of a refrigerator if you have one... 
For Bread in Winter, proceed as above, but in- 
stead of rivels, use a teacupful of sponge from the last 
baking, kept covered during the interval ; and in scalding 
the first teacupful of flour, use water in which a pinch 
of hops (with 3 fingers) has first been boiled. This will 
make the leaven very active. 


Fine ** Christmas Cakes.°’—[Good for 
‘“‘ Thanksgiving,” and all other times.) Will keep for 
months in winter, and for weeks in summer if put ina 
tightly covered tin pan as soon ascold: Take 1 quart 
molasses (good, thick, dark syrup, New Orleans molasses 
will not answer at all), I lb. brown sugar, 4 Ib. lard, ¥ 
ib, butter, and dissolve all together on a stove, stirring 
wel!.—We always add exactly, 2 grated nutmegs, 1 oz, 
ground cloves, 1 ounce ground cinnamon (thin bark), and 
3 ounce mace, stirring all well together. Some add a 
little ginger, allspice, or orange peel, or use less of the 
other spices named. Stir in well, flour until the dough is 
stiff. Now let it stand over night at least. Keeping 4or 
5 days if not convenient to bake all at once, will not in- 
jure, but rather improve it. Roll about +s inch thick, and 
cut out into any shapes desired, with a tumbler, cake 
jagger, or fancy tin moulds. Grease the baking tins well, 


Snow in Fritters — Why ?— Make 1 
rather thick batter of flour, milk, and a little salt. Add 
for each pint of milk used, a teacupful of newly fallen 
snow, and at once drop the batter,into fat previousiy made 
hot. Eat with sugar, flavored with lemon juice. [These 
directions have come so often, and from so many differ- 
ent sources, that there seems to be something in them, 
though one would suppose the pure snow could be no 
better than an equivalentof water. Probably the air car 
ried in by the porous snow and distributed all through the 
cold batter by stirring, is retained sufficiently to produce 
lightness, as the hot fat instantly crusts over the outside. 
This looks plausible, and the recipe can be easily trie! 
when the snow comes. Success will depend upon having 
the fat ready hot, and cooking before millions of little 
air bubbles can unite and escape. 


Thanksgiving Pudding. — Take 24 
quarts of milk, 4 crackers, 4 eggs, &{ lb. butter, 4 table. 
spoonfuls of sugar, 13g teacupfuls of raisins, and spice 
to the taste. Bake 1! hours with a moderate fire.— 
Mrs. E. H. Randali, Worcester, Mass. 


Molasses Cake—Soft Ginger Cake. 
—Molasses Cake: 3 cup cream, 34 cup sour milk,! 
cup molasses, 1 teaspoon saleratus, 1 tablespoon ginger, 
or other flavoring, alittle salt and flour to make the whole 
rather soft. It is light and good.——Soft Ginger Cake: 
1 cup sweet miik, 1 cup molasses, 1 tablespoon butter or 
melted lard, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 teaspoon- 
fuls cream of tartar, flavor with ginger or any other 
spice.—Mrs. M. Ingalis, Muscatine, Iowa, 


Whe Cheap Cake Frosting, to be 
made with corn starch thickened with pulverized sugar, 
which came recommended by a subscriber, and is pub- 
lished in some other journals, we have tried and it did not 
work well. It would not thicken up enough, 


Drop Cakes.—1 cup sour cream, 1 cup but- 
ter, 2 cups sugar, 4 beaten eggs, 34 teaspoonful soda, 
spice to taste, and flour enough to make it stiff enough 
to drop from the spoon.—Mrs, Samuel P. May. 


Bread Griddle Cakes—(Good way to 
use stale bread:). Crumb the bread and add sour milk 
enough to soften it, and let it stand over night. Then 
mash fine with a spoon, add a beaten egg and a teaspoon- 
ful of soda for each quart, with flour enough to make the 
batter considerable thicker than for common griddle 
cakes.——As fast as baked, put on a plate over a basin of 
hot water, covering them closely with a large bow] or 
dthér dish. This keeps them warm and moist.—Miranda. 
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BOYS & GURL’ GOLUMINNS. 
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RRA S20 9 
Premiums for Boys and Girls. 


We remind our young readers that the extensive list 
of Premiums, fully described last month, and noticed 
elsewhere in this number, contains many things within 
the easy reach of boys and girls of all ages. Hundreds 
of our young friends have in the past years raised clubs 
of subscribers and secured the great Dictionary, the 
gold pens, mathemathical instruments, books, volumes 
of the Agriculturist, etc., etc., for themselves, and very 
often they have singly, and sometimes by a few uniting 
their efforts, obtained Sewing Machines and other arti- 
cles for widows of soldiers and others. School rooms 
have been supplied with Melodeons and Barometers, by 
the canvassing of the scholars. Our business letters 
contain accounts of many pleasant enterprises of this 
kind. There is always a public sympathy in such efforts, 
and multitudes of persons subscribe to help on the enter- 
prise when they wouldn’t otherwise do so, and in the 
end they themselves are benefited by being led to read 
more. We expect to hear of a great many such cases 
among our half a million of young friends this year. It 
only needs some enterprising youth to start the scheme 
in each town, 


The Game of Checkers or Draughts. 


POSITION NO. 9.—Black to play and win, 
Black. 
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GAME NO. 9.—SuUTER OPENING.(*) 
(Position 8, page 366, October Agriculturist.) 
hiack. White. Black. White. 
I—1!1 to 15 23 to 19) 20—25 to 29(h) (2)26 to 23 
] oy ws ** 38 


2—9 “ 14 22 * 17/21— 8 
3— 6 * 9 (a)lI7 “ 13;22—5 * 9 m* 6 
—2° 6 25 * 22;23— 7 “ 10 "= = 
5— 8 “ 11 29 * 25; 24—10 * 15 18 “ 14 
t— 4°‘ 8 b)24 20 | 25—15 19 SS 36 
7—15 24 28 19|26—19 ‘ 24 6 * i 
8—l1 “ 15 27 24;27—24 * 28 MS 6 
9-14 “ 17 2 14 | 28—28 “ 32 oo oe 
Ww—9 * 18 (c)26: ** 23/29—32 * 27 6“ 2 
1—18 © 27 $2 ‘* 23/30—987.** 23 a * 2 
lz—10 * JA(d 19 * 10/31—23 * 19 oo ae 
13—6 * 15 (e)13 * 9132—19 ** 23 = 2 
M—l4 “ 18(f) 23 “ 14/33-—23 “ 19 ma 3S 
15— 7 “ Il 31 ‘* 26)34—12 * 16 7 = 
16—3 % 7F 25 “ 21/35—19 “ 15 in * 
1I—15 “ 192) 24 “* 15/36—15 “* 19 ac se 
18—l] ** 25 9 ** 6|37—19 * 15 oo oe 
19— 1 * 17 21 ‘* 14138—White wins. 





(*) Suter, Scotch—signifying Shoemaker. Isso called 
from its being the favorite opening of an old Paisley 
player of that craft. It is formed by the first five moves. 
(a) 27 to 23, draws. (b) 26to 23, draws. (c) 31 to 27, 
draws. (d) 15 to 18, White wins. (e) 23 to 19, Black 
Wins. (f) Tto ll, draws. (g)12 to 16, White wins. 
(k) the losing move, 8 to 11 draws.(¢) Position No. 8 


——— 


A Debt not Easily Paid. 


lf we possessed nothing more than what had been 
gained by our own efforts, we should be poor indeed, 
Taking no account of the good things with which God 
has filled the earth for the use of man—the sunshine, 
clouds, fruitful fields, teeming waters, healthful air, and 
all the innumerable expressions of His bounty in nature— 
every man, woman, and child, are debtors to the skill 
aid industry of our fellows. Our clothing, food, books, 
ainusements,tools, in short, every thing devised for com- 
fort or happiness, require an amount of thought and 
work, which no one individual could ever accomplish. 
lt has required ages of experiment and labor to perfect 
even the commonest articles of every day use. A boy’s 
coat represents the toil of the shepherd, who raised the 
wool; the genius of the inventor who devised the ma- 
chinery for cleansing, carding, spinning and weaving it ; 
the art of the chemist who prepared the dyes; labor of 
those who did their part in furnishing the thread and 
buttons ; the work of the tailor; the skill of the hundreds 
of mechanics who constructed the tools necessary for all 
those who had a hand in completing the garment, and the 


efférts of those who furnished foud for all thus engaged ; 





why almost half the world had some thing to do toward 
making that coat; and thus it is with nearly all the things 
we possess. Now noone man can ever really pay for 
all he has received. When any one feels like “putting 
on airs,” exalting himself, and boasting of his independ- 
ence, it may benefit him to think that his debts are not 
yet paid, that they never can be. The best one can do 
under the circumstances is to exert himself to add some- 
thing to the general stock of good things in the world. 
The Good Book sums it up in this wonderful sentence : 
Owe no man anything, but to love one another—showing 
that the debt of good will can never be fully discharged. 





Dog Stories. 


A friend in Brooklyn relates that the family dog, Jip 
by name, being a great favorite, was generally invited 
to be present at lunch time, and was well remembered 
with occasional tit-bits. One day one of the family did 
not return from a shopping excursion until after lunch 
had been served. She had not long been seated at home, 
when Jip, who had at first saluted her, left the room, 
and presently returned with a piece of bread in his 
mouth, which he laid in the young lady’s lap. She 
threw it aside, but the dog immediately returned it to 
her. She was about to chide him for his annoyance, 
when it occurred to her that the dog had probably no- 
ticed her absence from the table, and was now doing bis 
best to make amends for it. Of course, after that, dip 
was in higher favor thanever. Many incidents seem to 
prove that dogs sometimes understand much that is saffl 
to them. An English gentleman relates that his game- 
keeper would send his dog from the field with orders to 
briag him a certain bolt, say No. 4, and the dog would 
receive no other from the servant but the number ordered. 
Many cases have occurred where dogs have attached 
themselves to companies of men, instead of any particu- 
lar owner, and become part of the organization. One 
stich belongs now to a fire engine company in New York. 
At the first tap of the bell he is on the alert, and “ runs 
with the machine” with as much apparent interest as 
the most veteran fireman. We have often seen him thus 
passing our office. A dog formerly belonging to one of 
the companies of this city saved the lives of several chil- 
dren by rushing through the fire and dragging them out. 
A dog named Monstace was attached to the French 
army during the wars of Napoleon, where he rendered 
many important services. One night a party of Austrians 
were advancing secretly to the attack, but Monstace 
smelt them out, aroused the guard, and the enemy find- 
ing themselves discovered, retired. For this he was duly 
enrolled as a member of a regiment, and received the 
daily rations of a grenadier. During a fight, he would 
bark incessantly at the enemy, and make a charge when 
he saw a good opportunity. One day he discovered a 
dog in the opposite ranks, and attacking him furiously, 
after a hard struggle, gave him a severe drubbing, though 
he came out of the combat with the Joss of an ear. On 
another occasion a spy entered the army unsuspected, 
as he spoke the French language perfectly ; but Mon- 
stace no sooner scented him than he seized him by the 
leg, barking fiercely. This led to an examination and 
the detection of the spy, who forfeited his life. In the 
famous battle of Austerlitz,a standard bearer was set 
upon by nine or ten Austrians, Monstace came to his aid, 
and after a desperate struggle in which three of the Aus- 
trians were slain, the standard bearer fell, with his flag 
wrapped around his body. Those remaining tried to tear 
it away, but just then a discharge of grape shot swept 
them away, and also took off one of Monstace’s paws ; 
but the brave dog seized the flag with his teeth, tore it 
loose and bore ittothe camp. For this exploit he was 
decorated with ared ribbon and a medal, with the in- 
scription, ‘ He lost his leg at Austerlitz, and saved the 
flag of his regiment.” He was finally killed in battle by 
acannon bull, and buried on the field. A stone was 
erected at his grave with the epitaph “ Heve lies the 
brave Monstace.” 


—— 


Impracticable Inventions. 


It is related of Brunell, the great English engineer and 
inventor, that he was much annoyed by unpractical and 
ignorant men, who solicited his attention to projects often 
of the most absurd kind. On one occasion an Irish 
gentleman submitted to him a design for a kind of hood 
to a carriage, the merit of which was said to be that in 
fine weather it could hang under the vehicle ready for 
instant use in case of a sudden storm. ‘ Impossible,” 
exclaimed Brunell, “such a mass could never be stowed 
away in so small aspace.”—‘Do you think so?” said the 
visitor, not at all taken aback. ‘Ah! then we wili soon 
get over that difficulty. The thing must be left at home 
in fine weather ; shan’t wan't it then you know !”—On 
another occasion his benevolence was appealed to, that 
he might examine a new means of sweeping chimneys. 
At that time small boys were employed to climb up 
through the. ues, from which they suffered great dis 








comfort and no little danger, besides being injured by 
the unhealthfulness of their hard oceupation. The pro- 
posed plan was extremely simple; a broom was tobe 
worked from above as well as below, and thus every 
nook was to be easily swept out.—“ Very good,” said 
Brunell, “ but you have not yet told me how the rope is 
to be got up to the top.”—“ Nothing more simple,” said 
the sanguine inventor ; “of course a boy will go up the 
chimney with it at first!” 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the Puzzles, etc., in 
the October number, page 367. Comical Picture.—Two 
donkeys, besides the seven donkey-like faces, muy be 
found in the picture, by turning it upside down, and side- 
wise....No.229, Mathematical Problem.—Corn, 10 acres ; 
Wheat, 12 acres; Oats, 40 acres; Potatoes, 20 acres; 
Corn, 63 bushels per acre ; Wheat, 22 bushels; Oats, 27 
bushels ; Potatoes, 129 bushels......No. 230. Illustrated 
Rebus.—It is up-hill work uniting two hearts with a mis- 
understanding between them....No, 231. Mathematical 
Problem.—The man makes five dollars....No. 232, Ilius- 
trated Rebus.—We've here on hand together brought, On 
behalf of every one: Rebus, acrostic, merry thought, Con- 
undrum, essay, pun, And all the tricks in every style, To 
make our little readers amile....No, 218, July number, 
page 263. Prize Problem.—By an error, the answer to 
this was given in the September number as 13,918 1438 ‘ 
it should have been 13,968 14$3- ’ 


The following have sent in correct answers: F. W, 
Kleinschmidt, Robinswood, Fidelia R. Lord, Dauiel 
Frohman, T. J. Bowerman, Charlie Frohman. 





New Puzzles to be Answered, 





No. 233, Illustrated Word.—Needed to read the puzzle. 

No. 234. Mathematical Problem.—What length of wire 
1-10th of an inch in diameter, can be made from a solid 
foot of copper ? 

No. 235. Mathematical Problem.—Two men agreed to 
build the part of the gable end of a brick house between 
the rafters. The house was 16 feet wide, and from the 
ridge pole to the center of the end plate, was 20 feet. 
How many feet in perpendicular hight shall the first 
build to complete his tmlf? 


E kc Vill 


No. 236. Illustrated Word.—Endeavor to do it plain. 

No. 237. Grammatical Puzzle.—To which nouns do 
the pronouns in the following sentence refer. ‘ An ad- 
vowson presentative is where the patron hath a right of 
presentation to the bishop or ordinary, and moreover to 
demand of him to institute his clerk, if he finds him ca- 
nonically inclined.” This ought to be very clear, as it is 
a passage from Blackstone’s Commentaries, a book on 
law ; but the pronouns make it very muddy. 








Vern! anam N 
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No. 238 Jilustrated Rebus.—A very obvidus truth, 
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A STRANGER 


This lively littie guinea pig, in his wanderings, has made 
his way into a private family circle, where his reception 
is somewhat doubtful. The different kittens are prepared 
to entertain him, each according to its own disposition. 
One lifts a spiteful paw for a scratch at his nose ; another 
sees a chance for a game of romps with the new comer, 
and is ready for the first spring ; while another is rather 
shy of the stranger, and waits to see how he will con- 
duct himself. One little fellow thinks more of his din- 
ner than of any thing else, and makes goo! use of his op- 
portunities while the rest are busy otherwise. The old 
cat seems willing that her young should make a new 
acquaintance, but she keeps a watchful eye on the 
stranger, ready to pounce upon him, should he prove 
dangerous or troublesome. Itis acharming family scene, 
full of life, and shows the real genius of the artist, 
Mr. Wm. Beard, of New York, whose animal paint- 
ings tell their own story without any description. 


** Lift a Little.°° 


This is the singular title of a little book published by 
ihe Boston Tract Society, which we have juct been read- 
ing, and which every boy and girl in the land would find 
interesting and profitable. It tells of a number of girls 
who formed a society called the *‘ Burden Bearers.” 
They were each pledged to try and do something to help 
those around them, to lighten their burdens, and their 
excellent motto was “ Lift a little.’ Once a week they 
met and related their successes. One little girl had risen 
un hour earlier in the morning and taken care of a fret 
ful baby, so that her mother could get a little rest after 
being disturbed by the crying child during the night; 
another had tried to keep from making unnecessary 
noises with hands and feet, which she had a habit of do- 
ing, and thus disturbing the household; a third had en- 
deavored to keep a playmate from whispering in school 
time and annoying her teacher ; and thus in many ways 
they “lifted a little” of the care and weariness from 
their friends and neighbdrs;- Suclr an excellent sugges- 





(COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 


IN THE FAMIL Y.—From a Parmtine spy Wu 


tion should have the widest possible circulation, and we 
therefore recommend the plan to the half million or 
more young readers of the Agriculturist. The boys as 
well as girls can easily find many ways to “lift a little.” 
Many of those gray hairs and lengthening wrinkles which 
you may see changing the features of father and mother, 
are marks made by little cares and troubles, many of 
which might be prevented by thoughtful children. Few 
persons are called upon to perform a great deed, but it 
will be just as noble to abound in “‘little acts of kindness,” 
Begin to-day to do your part and try to “Jift a little.” 





Plenty of Oysters. 


From the immense quantities of oysters consumed 
every year, one might fear that the supply of these deli- 
cious shell fish would finally become exhausted. There 
is little prospect of this, however, as will appear from the 
following fact. At an exhibition recently given at the 
London University College, a portion of oyster spawn, 
(eggs), was exhibited under a magnifying glass, which 
by calculation showed that a single oyster would pro- 
duce 1,200,000 young. Should these all come to maturity 
they would fill 1,200 barrels. If nothing hindered this 
rapid propagation, the ocean must in a few years be too 
small to contain the oysters alone. But there are myriads 
of other hungry inhabitants of the sea which feed upon 
the oyster spawn; other larger creatures eat them, and 
so by multiplying and eating, and being eaten in turn, 
there is food enough for all, man included, and the proper 
balance of inhabitants in ocean and on land is kept up. 


About Snakes. 


A young correspondent sends to the Agriculturist 
Office the skin of a snake’s egg (they have no shells), with 
an account of finding a whole nest full, 36 in all, while 
plowing by the road side. That snakes are produced 
from eggs may be new to some of our young readers. Our 











. BEARD,—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


there crawled from each a lively little snake, about ten 
inches long, and nearly as large around as acommon lead 
pencil. Although entire strangers in the world, they 
seemed to know very well how to take care of them- 
selves, as they would raise their heads and dart out their 
tongues in a very threatening manner when molested. 
They were of the common striped variety, and we hope 
they were left to go on their way and do good. “A snake 
do good !” many are ready to exclaim. ‘‘ Ugh! I always 
kill them when I find them.”—Well, that is because you 
have never become acquainted with them and learned 
their habits. They live mostly on worms and insects, 
occasionally taking in a frog that comes in their way, 
and never injure any person, Surely that ought at least 
to entitle them to live. The rattlesnake, adder, and oth- 
er poisonous reptiles are, of course, outcasts, to be de- 
stroyed at sight ; but the common small snakes found on 
most farms in this country earn their right to live there. 
Even the dreaded black snake would rather run than 
fight, and need not be feared. We would not advise to 
make pets of them, but would not have children suffer 
by being foolishly afraid of such harmless creatures 





The Floating Grindstone. 


The following is said to have occurred among some 
simple fishermen on the English coast. A party were 
gathered together on a rocky promontory just toward 
dark, to see a wonder, a floating grindstone, As such 
things were quite valuable in those days, a boat was 
soon manned and away they went, the mover of the ex- 
pedition being in the bowof the boat. As they approach- 
ed the grindstone, this man planted his foot on the edge 
of the boat ready for a spring. Presently he cried out 
“All my own, and none for nobody,” and sprang off 
upon the grindstone. Lo! to his great surprise he sank 
under water, and presently came popping up again, wit 
his head within the charmed circle, to be greeted with 


| roars of laughter.. He had léaped into a sheet of. sea 


correspondent: writes that whén¢he-eggs were broken, d fedin,.which had“ gathered -within a large -hoop. , 
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LOCK-STIT 


Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865. 
CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION, 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES, 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE, 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY. 
505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England. 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES, 


141 Washington-st., Boston. 242 Main-st., Buffalo, N. Y. 
630 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, 29 Calle d’Oficios, Havana, 
100 Washington-st., Chicago. Juba, 
26 West Fourth-st., Cincinnati 272 Court-st., Binghamton,N.Y 
48 Public Square, Cleveland. 13 Lake-st., Elmira, N. Y. 
155 Baltimore-st., Baltimore. 312 Broad-st., Newark, N. J. 
27 North Pennsylvania-st., 6 Union st., Nashville, Tenn, 
{ndianapolis, 2 Yates Block, E. Genesee-st., 
Cor. Jeff. and Woodward Av- Syracuse, N. Y. 
enues, Detroit, —— rochester, N, Y. 
111 Montgomery-st., San Fran- 54 North Fifth-st.,St. Louis,Mo. 
cisco, 303 River-st.. Troy, N.Y. 
$72 to 376 Main-st., Hartford, Cor. Genesee, Columbia and 
Conn, Seneca-sts, Utica, N. Y, 
529 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
ROTARY HOOK 


QOODDSOBRBDOoO Hy 


SLOCK STITCH 


OODSSOCODO0009 
SEWING MACHINES. 
625 BROADWAY. 


“ Woman's GREATEST Boon.—We would advise 1 man to 
forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather 
than to see the wife wear her health, vigor and life awee in 
the everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’ when a Sewing Ma- 
chine can be obtained. The WHEELER & WILSON is an 
invaluable aid in every household, We have had several 
different kinds on trial, and after a six year’s service, the 
WHEELER & WILSON has taken the precedence as the best, 
where all kinds of sewing are to be done in a family.” 

[American Agriculturist, Jan. 1865, 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Blastic Stitch 
SEWING MACHINE. 


495 Broadway, New York. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


We have already given nearly 
THREE HUNDRED SEWING MACHINES 

as premiums for getting subscribers to the NEw York 
OBSERVER. Sixteen new subscribers will secure a $55 SEW- 
ING MACHINE, cither Wheeler & Wilson, or Grover & 
Baker, if sent before January next. ON AND AFTER THE 
FIRST OF JANUARY, 1867, WE SHALL REQUIRE cightecen 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. The machines give great satisfaction, 

Send for circulars and sample copies; they will be sent 
FREE. 

Terms, $3.50 a year, in advance, 

SIDNEY E, MORSE, Jr. & CO., 
87 Park Row, New York, 


































Get THe Best.—The extraordinary success of Prince & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., in the manufacture and sale of their 
superb Melodeons, Automatic Organs, etc., has indeed a host 
of imitators all over the land. A comparison of a Prince 
& Co.’s instrument alongside of any of these imitators, will 
convince the most skeptical of the vast superiority of the 
Buffalo article. In addition to this superiority, Prince & 
Co. have several valuable improvements which they own 
exclusively, and which cannot be obtained in any Organ or 
Melodeon, not of their manufacture. Of these, the “Basso 
Tenuto,” or sub-bass,—* the Divided Swell,” — * the Gradu- 
ated Swell,”’—and the Automatic Swell,” stand prominent. 
This establishment of Prince & Co. has been in operation 
over 20 years, and has a world-wide reputation. Send for 
their new Catalogue, which is sent free of postage. 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 
NEW UNION U.S. MAP. 


A COPPER-PLATE County, Railroad and Bat- 
tle-field Map, showing everything from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ; 36 by 56 inches; and for the 


Rebellion Battle Book. 


wit Protasely iitustrated: Te Peet 268, distinct battle de- 
scriptions, e best book for agents extant, 

And also for 
Hundreds of New Maps, Charts, Engrav- 
ings, and Photographs in Great Variety. 


Address HH. H. LLOYD & C@O., 
Publishers, 24 John Street, New York. 

















Our Young Folks| 


This Monthly, begun in January 1856, has already won the 
reputation of being “the best Juvenile wapenins published 
in any land or language.” Prominent Educators, distin- 
guished Clergymen of all denominations, and the Press gen- 
erally, have commended it in the highest terms, Its con- 
tents are always thoroughly interesting and healthy, at once 
variously attractive and useful. 

Among its contributors are the most eminent American 
writers, and it is profusely illustrated from designs by the 
best American artists. ull-page Illustrations are now 

fiven in every number. An ample department of Evening 

tntertainment and Correspondence makes OuR YOUNG 
FoLks a HousEHOLD DELIGHT. 

TERMS: $2.00 a year in advance; Three Copies, $5.00; Five 
Copies, $8.00; Ten Copies, $15.00; Twenty Cop ies, $30.00, and 
& copy GRATIS to the person procuring the club. 


Every Saturday 


This popular Weekly reproduces promptly for American 
readers the best and most readable portions of European 
periodicals. These embrace Serial Tales, Short Stories, Es- 
says—Biograpical and Descriptive, — Poems, Sketches of 
Travel and Adventure, Literary Intelligence, and popular 
paperson Science, Translations from the admirable French 
periodicals are a prominent feature. 

Among the authors represented in Every SATURDAY are 
many of the wisest and wittiest writers of Europe. EVERY 
SATURDAY contains weekly 40 double-column large octavo 
pages. 

Terms, Single Number, 10 cents; Yearly Subscription, 
$5.00 in advance ; $4.00 a year to subscribers for any other 

eriodical published by Ticknor & FIELDS. MONTHLY 

ARTS, 50 cents a number, Yearly subscription, same as for 
Weekly Part. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 
The Best Children’s Paper in America. 























Fightin inst 
Wrong, ana tor the 
Good, the True, and 

Beautiful. 


A First-Class Monthly Paper, of 16 
Pages, for BOYS and GIRLS. 
$1.00 a Year in advance. 


Specimea Copy sent for Ten Cents. 

Address, 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 

Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of it; “THe Lrt- 
TLE CORPORAL is destined to become the great children’s 
paper of America.” 

THE LitTLE Corporat is the most interesting and instruc- 
tive monthly in the Union.—Louisville Democrat. 


Tue LitTLe Corporat is universally admitted to be the 


best juvenile paper now in existence.—Dubuque Daily Times, 

It is the cleverest thing of its kind yet realized in Ameri- 
ica.—Roxbury (Mass.) Journal, 

After a careful examination, we can cheerfully say of Taz 
LirTLe Corporat, that it deserves all the praise that has 
been lavished upon it by the press everywhere.—Philadel- 
phia Episcopal Recorder, 

The Little Corporal for one year will do your 
children more good than a Quarter’s Schooling, 


The very Best Illustrated Magazine 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Containing Splendid Stories, Original and Spicy Dialogues, 
Excellent Music, Rebuses, &c., &c., and edited by the well- 
known and brilliant writer, 


OLIVEROPTIC 


who writes a continued story expressly for 


THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE, 


ublished the first of every month at $1.50 a year. Single 
Kamber, 15 cents. 

Now is the time to subscribe, as a new volume, (the eight- 
eenth,) begins with the January Number for 1567, and one 
dolar and fifty cents sent to the Publisher without delay will 
secure the Novy, and Dec. Numbers of the present year gratis. 

JOSEPH H. ALLEN, PUBLISHER, 
No. 119 Washington-street, Boston, 


See Advertisement of 


‘“Pomona’s Home Nurseries,” 
in Oct. No. American Agriculturist, Send for acopy of our 
‘Manual of Crape Culture.”’’ 


Treats of Grapes, Strawberries, etc., with accurate de- 
scriptions of all the leading varieties of Small Fruits. For 
merits of our “ Manual,” see various unsolicited notices in 
public press, But we would prefer that you see it yourself. 
Bend for it, all it costs you is the postage, and it is valuable 
to those who are interested in Fruit Culture. Address 
J. H. FOSTER, Jr., (Box 660,) West Newton, 
Westmoreland Co., Penn, 


North Western Farmer for 1867. 


All who subscribe now get the Farmer from last July, six 
numbers free. A year and-a-half (4.4 pages) for $1, “A 
aper of which the West may well be proud.”—Cin. Times, 
rie best writers and Artists of the West are engaged upon 
it, Agents wanted inevery neighborhood. Adress 
T. A, BLAND, Publisher, Indianapoiis, Lidiana, 














SUBSORIBE Now for 1867, and receive No- 
vember and December Numbers Free. 


HORTICULTURIST. 


Monthly—Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per Annum. 
TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL VOLUME—1867. 





A permanent, reliable magazine, published monthly, at 
Two DoLLARS AND Firry Cents per Annum, and devoted 
to the ORCHARD, VINEYARD, GARDEN, and NURSERY; to 
Culture under Glass, Landscape Gardening, Rural Archi- 
tecture, and the Embellishment and Improvement of Coun: 
try, Suburban and City Homes, 

Handsomely Illustrated ! 
1867—Two Dollars and Fifty Cents; 1866 Bound and 
post paid, and 1867, $4.50: 1865 and 1866, 
Bound and post paid, and 1867, $6. 

The three volumes contain 1,200 royal octavo pages. 
GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers. 

37 Park Row, New York. 


HOMES for THE MILLIGN! 

Woodward's Annual of Architec- 
ture, Landscape Gardening and 
Rural Art for 18¢7, 


146 original and practical 
designs and plans for low- 
priced 
COUNTRY HOMES, 

COTTAGES, 
FARM HOUSES, 
BARNS, 

OUT-BUIDINGS, &c., 
with numerous plans, for 
laying out small plots of 
ground, 12mo, 120 pages. 
— Cloth, post-paid, $1.00 

Woodward’s Country Hiomes. 
Eighth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Anewand 
original work with 150 
designs and plans for 
Country Houses of mod- 
erate cost, with a full Ll- 
lustrated description of 
the manner of construct- 


ing “Balloon Frames.” 
12mo. 18% pages. Cloth, 
extra.—Post paid, $1.50, 


House ; 

Or how to build Country 
Houses and Outbuildings, 
with 126 designs and plans, 
by D. H. Jacques, 12mo, 
176 pages. Cloth, extra- 
post paid.........++++$100, 

* Also 

Fullers’s Forest Tree Culturist, 

A new work on the propagation, cultivation and manage- 
ment of Forest Trees, by Andrew S, Fuller, author of the 
Grape Culturist. Fully illustrated, post-paid. $1.50 

Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 

A new and practical work on the Cultivation of the 
Native Grape and Manufacture of American Wine; by 
Gro. Husmann, of Missouri, Fully illustrated, Cloth, ex- 
tra—post-paid, $1.50 








» ~~. 











CEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers 
and Dealers tn Agricultural and Architectural Books, 
37 ParkéRow, New York. 





1} 
ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE SENT FREE, , 


* 
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TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 
Ordinary—$1.25 per line of space, each insertion. 
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Mason & Hamlin 
CABINET ORGANS 


ADAPTED TO SECULAR AND SACRED MUSIC; 
FOR DRAWING-ROOMS, CHURCHES, SUN- 
DAY AND DAY-SCHOOLS, LODGES, &c., 








Uniting to a considerable extent the capacity of the Piano- 


Forte with that of the Pipe-Organ, and costing much less 
than either. 

They occupy little space; are elegant as furniture; not 
Hable to get out of order, and are securely boxed, so that 
they can be sent anywhere by ordinary Jreight routes, all 
ready for use. 


Forty STYLES, PLAIN OR ELEGANT CASES; ONE TO 
TWELVE STOPS; PRICES, $110, $130, $140, $150, $160, $170, 
$200, $225, $250, $300, $135, $500, $550, $600, AND UPWARDS. 
THEIR SUCCESS HAS BEEN ENTIRELY BEYOND 

i PRECEDENT, 
and proves how greatly such an instrument was needed. 
Again and again the manufacturers have been compelled to 
double their manufacturing facilities, until they have been 
increased six-fold. From the most eminent of the musical 
profession, the most distinguished pianists, organists, com- 
posers, and musical directors, the Mason & HAMLIN CaBI- 
NET ORGANS have received an amount and degree of com- 
mendation never before bestowed upon any similar musical 
instrument. More than two hundred and fifty of the most 
eminent musicians in the country have given written testi- 
monials to the value of the improvements contained in 
them, and that they excel all other instruments of this class. 

FIFTY-TWO GOLD OR SILVER MEDALS, or other high- 
est Premiums, have been awarded to Mason & HAMLIN for 
the important improvements effected by them, and for the 
SUPERIORITY OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS TO ALL 

OTHERS. 

Constantly exhibiting their instruments in competition 
with others, they have been awarded the highest premium 
in every instance, but three or four. 

They are adapted toa wider range of music than the piano, 
being better fitted for all sacred music and for much secular 
music, while their quickness of action is such that the most 
lively, rapid music, can be played on them. Then their cost 
is greatly less, as well as their liability to get out of order. 

The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS must not 
be confounded with other reed instruments, from which 
they vary essentially, their superiority being largely derived 
from PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS, which can not be 
employed by other makers. 


Mason & Hamlin Portable Organs. 


In order to meet the demand for low-priced instruments, 
Mason & HaMLin have commenced the manufacture of a 
new series.of Organs, the design of which is to furnish really 
good instruments in the most economical form, and at the 
lowest prices possible. They are smaller in size, and more 
compact than the Cabinet Organs, and hence will be known 
as the Mason & HAMLIN PoRTABLE ORGANS. The cases, 
which are all of walnut, are very plainly, though neatly and 
tastefuly finished; and in various details, such as ivory keys, 
pedal coverings, music desks, hinges, &c., &c., not affecting 
the practical usefulness or durability of the instruments, 


less expensive materials and workmanship are employed | 


than in the Cabinet Organs. This economy of manufacture 


is not, however, allowed to extend to the working parts of ! 





aed 


| 


i 


the instruments, which are all made with that scrupulous | 


care and thoroughness for which the Mason & Hamlin Cabi- 
net Organs are celebrated. 

Each one is furnished with the Automatic Bellows Swell, 
two Blow Pedals, Combination Valves, and such other of 
the patented improvements of Mason & Hamlin as are ap- 
plicable to them. 

Prices of M. & H. Portable Organs: Four. Octave, 
SINGLE Rerp, $75; DovuBLE Reep, $100; FIvE OcTAvE, 
SINGLE REED, $90; DouBLE REED, $125. 

Circulars, with full particulars respecting all the styles of 
Mason & Hamlin Cabinet ORGANS, also PORTABLE ORGANS, 
sent free to any address. 

Warerooms, 596 Broadway, New York: 154 Tremont-st., 
Boston. MASON & HAMLIN. 





mpire cdepolok ¢ 


james 
A\\ KINDS ror PA LAWN 4FIELD 


A. B. SWIFT & CO., Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
Send for Catalogues. No. 47 Nassau-st., New York. 


"PHE GAME OF CROQUET AND ITs Laws, 
illustrated. Sent free on receipt of stamp to pay post- 
age, by O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassgau-st., New York. 








| 
| 





-T0 THE FRIENDS 


JONA AND TSRABLEA GRAPE VINE 


The Two 


pose, both very 


Earliest 


Best in Cultivation for 


Early. 


Y 


every pur- 


and Israella the 


All. 


ot 


My Stock of the IONA and ISRAELLA Vines, both grown in open air, 
and under Glass, is very extensive, comprising plants specially 
adapted for the Garden, and also for the Vineyard. 


The IONA is the only native grape of good size for the 
table that is equal to the best foreign kinds. 


In hardiness, constancy of production, and perfect ripen- 


ing of frnitit isunequaled By any of our most hardy natives. | 


It is the only unexceptionable grape for the family. 
AWARE IS EXCELLENT. 
and MUCH BETTER in several very important points, 

s 1 Ts 
The Iona is the best Grape for Wine. 

The IONA is the only Grape which pays the cost of best 
vines by its cutting the first year. 

It is the ONLY NATIVE GRAPE whose fruit is eagerly sought 
for at ONE DOLLAR per pound. 

The following letters are instructive : 


Dr. C. W. GRANT: 
DEAR Sik: Although you have always in your publica- 


tions urged those planting vines to plant only the best and of 
the best varieties, all in the best manner, I cannot forbear | 


expressing gratitude to you for your letters of direction 
contained in your Mannal. 

Where I have followed these my success has been com- 
plete. My Delawares yielded weil, and I sold the crop for 
50 cents per pound. 


DEL- | 
IONA is equal in all respects 


} 


The Iona vines, two years planted, pro- | 


duced a bountiful crop, and the fruit sold readily at $1 per | 


pound. I could have sold any quantity of such grapes, 
Your extra vines truly gave an extra performance. The 
cuttings taken from them paid the cost of vines the first 
season. 
son they are of much greater value by the increased quantity. 
Hartford, Conn., Sept, 26, 1866. Cc. M. BEACH. 
NYACE, N. Y. Sept. 28, 1866, 
Dr. GRANT: 
DEAR Sir: I take pleasure in informing you of the condi- 
tion of my vines and my success the present season. My old 
vineyard is of Isabella and not satisfactorily profitable. My 
new vineyard was planted mostly with Concord, Iona, and 
Delaware in May, 1864. All have done well, but the result 


The second paid a handsome income ; and this sea- | 


with the Iona has been most gratifying. 

The Ionas have grown as rapidly as the Concords, and pro. 
duced an abundant crop of the best fruit I have ever tasted. 
Many of the bunches were each as large as your engraving, 
which I had before considered a misrepresentation. One 
bunch I laid down over the engraving covered every part of 
it. My Concord averaged between five and six pounds per 
vine, and the fruit brought 18 cents; my Delaware, five 
pounds per vine at 25 cents; your justly favorite Iona from 
five to six pounds per vine, which I sold at $1 per pound, 

Yours truly, J. V. ONDERDONK, 

The Terms for Club-Agents and Dealers are extremely fa- 
vorable, and the quality of the plants and other induce. 
ments are worthy of particular attention this season, 


To any one willing to act as Agent in forming Clubs, or 
to such as are expecting to plant largely, I will send on 
receipt of $10, sample Vines of Iona, to that amount, at 
hundred rates, of first, second, or third class, as may be de- 
sired. Vines will be sent securely by mail, post-paid. All 
can thus learn if Jona Island, where the Iona and Israella 
originated, is not the best and cheapest place to obtain good 
vines. Large discount from hundred rates on large orders. 

Manual of the Vine (comprising Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogues), a thorough and comprehensive treatise, in 
which every operation is clearly represented by engravings, 
150 in number—sent for fifty cents. 

Twenty-four page Pamphlet, containing a full account of 
the Iona and Isratlla, with their distinctive characteristics 
“The Present and Future of American Grape-Culture,” 
and other important matters, with engraving of Iona and 
Israella Vines in bearing, sent for two-cent stamp. 


Cc. W. GRANT, fiona, 


(near Peekskill,) Westchester Co., N. Y. 





OF THE POOR. 


The Five Points House of Industry, need clothing and 


| clothing material of all descriptions; articles of food, veg- 


Shoes, though much worn, are very servicable, 
as they can be repaired in the House. Bedding for the sick 
and out-door poor, is often a great want. MORE THAN Four 
HUNDRED THOUSAND MEALS WERE GIVEN TO THE POOR 
LAST YEAR, AT THIS INSTITUTION, and some hundred differ- 
ent poor children were taught and clothed. 

Packages may be directed to 5 

§. B. HALLIDAY, Supt., 155 Worth-st., New York. 
TRUSTEES. 

Archibald Russell, Prest.; Hugh N. Camp, Treas.; R. B. 
Lockwood, Sec’y; Frederick G. Foster, Chas, Ely, Marshall 
Lefferts, Wm. T. Booth, George E. Betts, D. L. Suydam. 


SEED POTATOES. 


etables, &c. 









Peck. Bush, Bbl, 
Early Sebec, or Boston Market..... $0.75 $2.00 $5.00 
Early Goodrich................ soos BBD 3. 7.00 
SNE MEUINEINON 9 ovis: ~ ss caesispecdcnee 0.75 2.00 5.00 
MUOEAY BOGETOIGR.... 2.6.6.5 sccicee.occess 0.75 2.00 5.00 
Harrison OE ery Pern  e rye 2.00 6.00 14.00 
Gleason.... . 1,00 2.50 6.00 
New White Pe: 0.75 2.00 5.00 
Jackson White.. 0.75 2.00 5.00 
Rca ksak sean’ 0.75 2.00 5,00 
Delmahoy.. 0.75 2.00 5.00 
Garnet Chili 0.75 2.00 5.00 

07 2.00 5.00 


Davis Seedling.............. : 

Packages containing Four Pounds of either of the above 
varieties will be mailed post-paid to any address upon re- 
ceipt of Onze DotiaR. Six Packages $5. Our descriptive 


; Catalogue of Potatoes with the best mode of culture mailed 


to all applicants enclosing 2-cent stamp. 
Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Grape Vines at Reduced Prices. 





Strong one year old plants. 


each. doz. Hundred. 
TODA. 0500 vilvaeksoed«s an $7.50 $50.00 
Delaware...... .« 4.00 25.00 
ichasns csbusoetebssires 40 4.00 25.00 
OS aro 25 2.50 15,00 


One each of the following varieties post-paid, per mail, 
upon receipt of $4.00. 


Iona, Israella, Delaware, Diana, Concord, Creveling, 
Union Village. 
Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


| the subscriber. 





Iona Grape ‘Wood. . 


A few thousand choice buds of Iona, also very choice lots 
of Delaware and Concord, by the large quantity, for sale by 
Address 

A. BUSHNELL, Peekskill, N. Y. 


~ BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


15th year; 8 large Green-houses; 275 acres Fruit, Orna- 
mental and Nursery Stock, a very complete assortment, 
including 

500,000 Apple, of which 100,000 1 year, 1000, $50. 

150,000 Pear, of which 50,000 1 year, Stand., 1000, $120. 

500,000 Grape, largely Concord layers, Catawba, Clin- 

ton, Delaware, Hartford, Ives, Iona, Rogers’, &e- 

500,000 Apple Stocks, 1 and 2 year, $10 and $15. 

500,000 Apple Root Grafts in winter, 10,000, $100. 

150,000 Stocks, Quince, Pear, Plum, Mahaleb, &c. 

10,000 Rhubarb. 

100,000 Strawberry, 40 sorts. 

1,000,000 Osage Orange, 1000 1st class, $2 ; 200,000, $450. 
500,000 Evergreens, mostly medium and small. 
150,000 Ornamental Trees, large and small. 

2,000 Althea, superb double, named, 100, 2 feet, $12. 
10,000 Deutzia, Euonymous, Honeysuckle, Lilac, 
Snowball, Spireas, Syringeas, Tamarix, Wigella, 1! 
fine, medium size, 100, $6 to $12. 
20,000 Roses, all classes, old and new sorts. 
20,000 Hardy Bulbs for fall planting, Tulips, Hy 
cinths, Green-house Plants, &c. 
Catalogues.—Wholesale and Retail sent fori red stamp 
each. F. K. PHOENIX, 
BLOOMINGTON NursERY, McLean Co., Ti 


IONA GRAPE VINES. 


The great demand for these vines has induced their propa- 
gation from green and feeble wood, which is likely to injure 
the reputation of this noble grape. : 

The subscriber was so fortunate last autumn as to geome 
a selection of wood from the Vineyard of Charles M. pees 
Esq., which is probably the best in New England, of = 
extent. I now offer a few thousand vines from single he 
of bearing wood _ at prices low as other good ropags avg 

Also, Israella, Delaware, Diana and other leading var: —s 
from wood obtained from same source, A few nice ates 
years’ vines of above kinds, and a small number of “ eal 
vines with two strong canes, or two arms and spurs. . vine 
— a limited quantity of choice wood from the same 
yard the present season. - 

Address CHARLES S, MASON, West Hartford, Conn. 
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THE CH. AMPION ‘PRESS, | 
THE CHAMPION PRESS, 
“YOR PRESSING COTTON.” 
THE CHAMPION PRESS, 
“FOR PRESSING WOOL.” 
THE CHAMPION PRESS, 
“FOR PRESSING STRAW.” 
THE CHAMPION PRESS, 
“ FOR PRESSING HAY.” 

THE CHAMPION PRESS, 
“FOR PRESSING OIL FROM FISH.’ 

THE CHAMPION PRESS, 
“FOR BENDING OR CURVING IRON.” 

THE CHAMPION PRESS, 

“FOR PRESSING PEAT.” 
THE CHAMPION PRESS, 

*FOR PRESSING WOOD,” 
very useful to the manufacturers of PAPER from this ma- 
terial. 

THE CHAMPION PRESS, 
nd compressing ANY and EVERY material. 
PLANTERS, MANUFACTURERS, 
all persons desiring to economize 


for pressing a 
FARMERS, 

WAREHOUSEMEN ana 

Fpace want 

‘THE CLUAMPION PRESS.” 

Corron and Woon can be pressed socompactly that cither 

will sink in water : 
LIKE A STONE. 
Worked by HAND, HORSE, WATER or STEAM POWER, 
With 3-HORSE POWER, the PRESSURE is 25 TUNS 
to the SQUARE INCH. 

The pressure required is easily regulated, It acts promplly 
is simple in its construction, does not get out of order, and 
requires less power to acconiplish the same results, than any 
other Press in the World, 

From these facts it is named and claimed as the 

CHAMPION PRESS OF THE WORLD, 

from the advantages it possesses over all other presses, 
READ THE RECOMMENDATIONS which are from the 

HIGHEST AUTHORITY, 
viven forthe value of the invention, and for the 
ment of SCIENCE IN MACHINERY. 

OFFICE OF = NOVELTY Inon Works, ? 

NEw YORK, Sept. 22, 1866, § 

A, BALDWIN, Esq.—Dear Sir: Having examined the model 
of your COTTON P R ieSS, I] am favorably impressed with the 
design as combining gre at power with the mos st siniple com- 
ination of parts, so that there is the least chance for delay 
caused by break-downs ~~ the mode oi applying the 
power to produce the graduated effect by means of the 
worm wheel and screw, is a combination of great simplicity 
and fine mechanical arrangement to produce ‘the result, with 
the least expenditure of power. Hopinz you will have suc- 
cess With it, I remain, yours tr uly, Isaac V. Hon MES, 

Constructing Engineer and Superintendent. 





advance- 








PROGRESS MACHINE WORKS, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1886. 
A. BALDWIN, Esq.—Dear Sir: We agree entirely with the 
opinion , express sd by the ge ntleman of the * Novelty Iron 
orks” as regards the simplic ity, strength and power of 
your Cotton Press. Re espectfally yours, 
A. & F. Brown & Co., 








Proprietors. 
Wesr PoInT FOUNDRY, COLD SPRING, } 
Putnam County, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1866, § 
We have seen Mr. Baldwin's New Patent Press. We con- 
sider it one of the best arranged machines for the purpose, 
and have little doubt that it will take a leading position in 
machinery for pressing Cotton and other materials. 
Respectfully yours, J. RumpF, Constructing Engineer, 
PETER b, Lawson, Manager. 








EAGLE STEAM ENGINE Works, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1866, 
Mr. BALDWIN: I have examined your Press, and believe 
it to be the best I have ever see n, and that it will be gener- 
ally used by the public when it is seen. It is, what has long 
been wanted, a simple, powerful, and durable Press, 
WILLIAM MCKENZIE, Proprietor. 


Dry Dock Iron Works, N. Y., § 

A, BaLpwin, Esq.—Dear Sir: I have es Sey 2d your 

Champion Press, and_have no hesitation in saying that it is 

of great power, combined with a simplicity of ‘eons truction 

unequaled by any machine of its class. The power is with- 

out limitation, being capable of exerting, by the arrange- 
ment of its parts, to any extent that may be required, 

tespectfully, MieRS CORYELL, P -roprietor, 


Sept. 27, 1866, 








GLOBE Inon WorKs, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1866, 
A. BALDWIN, Esq.—Dear Sir: We have scen your Pregs in 
operation, and find it to be a machine of great strength and 
ower, as well as simple in its Combinations, We consider 
and will not fail to give satisfaction 
Very respectfully, yours, 
M. M. WHITE & CO. , Proprietors. 
Pua@nix Inon Works, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1866 
A. BaLpwinx, Esq.—Dear Sir: We have pe dh your 
Press in oper: ition, and we must say that we consider it the 
best of the kind that we have seen, and have no doubt that 
it will become a useful and profitable machine for any one 
requiring its use, and also to your benefit, 
R espectfully. Mvurpny, McCurpy & WARREN, 
Constructing Engineers and Manufacturers of L: and and 
Marine Eng ines and Boilers, 


it a valuable machine, 
to all who may use it. 





The scientific and the public are respectfally invited to call 
AND EXAMINE. 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 


President Champion Press Company, 
No. 594 Broadway, New York. 
To whom ail orders should be addressed, 
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DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER 


UNIVERSAL CLO 


THE UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, with 
wheels, has taken the First Premium inthe State Fair of 
every Northern State; also the First Premium at the last 
two fairs of the American Institute, AND HAS JUST BEEN 
AWARDED THE FIRST PREMIUM BY THE UNANI- 
MOUS VOTE OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE GREAT 
NEW-ENGLAND FAIR OF 1866, AFTER THE MOST 
SCRUTINIZING TRIAL OF THE VARIOUS MACHINES 
OF NUMEROUS COMPETITORS. 


Cog- 


The Wringer, without injury lo the most delicate garments, 


wrings clothes almost dry and never geis tired, 

: Jupp says: “Ji is a clothes-sarer, a time-sarer 
think the m: ichine more than 

in the saving of garments, We 

be fitted with: cogs, 


On ge 
and ¢ strength- save). We 
VS for itself every year 
think the Wringer should 






My fanily — as soon give 


SOLON ROBINSON s 
this Clothes Wringer. It cannot be 


up the cooking-stov« 
too highly recommend 


AND TIE 





3ELLOWS Says. “IT heartily commend it to 


The Rev. Dr. 
money and contentment, 


economists of time, 
From the Rey. THEO, L. CUYLER, 

Lite is too short and human strength js too precions for 
our woman kind to be kept at the old process of clothes- 
washing and wring ging in the laundry of my house there 
is perpetual thankse ing on Mondays for the invention of 
your excellent Wringer. I wish human hearts could be 
cleansed as easily. 





Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible 





THES WRINGER. 


DOTY'S WASHING MACHINE has again been awarded 
Sit OF Dae M AT THE GREAT NEW-ENGLAND 
. 

Doty’s Washing Machine took the FIRST PREMIUM at 
the 1a Fair Al the American Institute—also at the GREAT 
NEW-ENGLAND FAIR of 1866—and at the recent State 
Fairs of New Hampshire, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, &c. 

These are the cheapest and best machines for washing and 
wringing clothes. The Washer, using boiling hot “suds, 
saves three-fourths the labor and time; takes ont all dirt; no 
sore hands; no fetid air; no injury to the clothes, 

SOLON ROBINSON says: “Tassure you ‘our machine,’ af- 
ter a vear’s use, is thought more of to-day than ever, and 
would not be parted with under any consideration,’ 

Mr. ORANGE Jupp, Editor of the American Agriculturist, 
says: ‘Our sbe tter-half’ says this is taken to most kindly 
by the ‘help,’ and that she cannot persuade them to use any 
other while this is at hand,” 

Prof. YoumMANs, M.D., says: “Our family is not small, but 
a smart girl, 11 years old, did the washing Jast week in about 
four hours, and th at, too, more as 2 frolic than a task.” 

Btsuop Scort, of the M. E, Church, Odessa, Del., says: “I 
took hold (which, ot course, I should not have done if we 
had no machine), and in 244 hours we put through eleven 
dozen pieces, many of whic “h were sheets, andthey were well 
done, too. We like our mac hine much; could not be per- 
suaded to do without it.” 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF IT. 

Tt is worth $1 per week in any family.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Growing in favor the more it is used. We like it. -[Prairi 
Farmer, c hicago. 

It really merits all the good that can be said of it.—| Rural 
New Yorker 

Easily worked, and does its work well.—[Ohio Farmer. 

After a fair trial we give it the preference over all others. 
—{lowa Homestead, 


applicant from each town, 


Illustrated Circulars, giving Wholesale and Retail terms, sent free. 
On receipt of the price from places where no one is selling, we will seid one Washer and one Wringer, either or both, 


free of freight charges. Family size Washer, $11; No, 114 


No. 32 


-$300,000,000 


is our Annual loss by Insect Pests! 









2 


We cannot ignore tiese minute little beings, but their 
ravages can be decre? Subscribe to the 


PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGIST, 


a monthly journai—the only one of its kind ibaa caash 
it will tell you all about your Insect Enemies, and 
how to deal with them. It is recom: nended by all the best 
Agricultural and Horticultural journa's, and by Dr. War- 
der, Sanford Howard, Solon Robinson, ¥. K. Phenix, C. V. 
Iles y, Charles Downing, J.J.Thomas, Dr. I, P. T rimble, 
J. Ki -rof. Glover, and imi iny other prominent Agri- 
culturists and Horticulturists. 

Price only Fifty cents a year, payable in advance. 

Send a 2-cent stainp for specimen copy and prospectus, 


PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGIST, 
Philadelphia, Pag 






Address 





Borage for Bees. 
Those wishing to try Borage as a honey ae ing yf ant, 
can bese ure 1 paper of seed for 25 cents, or_1 tb. for sent 
lL. One ib. ‘ag a an acre, Plant fike “Corn, 
ean culiur 


\dd 
LB pw i LL BROTHE RS, &t. 





Paul, Minn. 





— soa 


DEW EY’S COLORED FRUIT PLATES, 
4,000 Specimens. 


American Fruits, Flowers and Ornamental Trees, colored 
from nature for the use of Nurserymen, Tree De alers, Fruit 
Send 


Growers and Amateurs. Books bound to order, 
for new Cat: logue. Neut rly 2% me new wartet ties added this 
year, .\ddres M. DEWEY, Agent, 


" Worticuliural Bookseller Rochester, N. naa 


Premium Fowls for | Sale. 


. and Fancy fowls and Pigeons 
that have taken the first premiums at the New England, 
Vermont State, and New York State Fairs. Send stamp for 
circular of prices, or 25 cents for Fictovls d Desc r iptive Cat- 
alogue. & W. 





75 varieties of pure breed 


uN, 


Elgin Spring Senae, Vv Beth Le, Vermont. 





POULTRY. FOR SALE. — Pure White-Faced 


Wringer, $10; 





“ Black Spanish, and English Grey Dorkings. All of best 
quality. Address’ J. L. BOARDMAN, Flushing, N. Y. 


No. 2 Wringér, $8.50. 
R. C. BROWNING, Gencral Agent, 


Cc ordandt-stree ct, New York, (opposite Merchants’ Hotei.) 





Ma, Ha, Ha! Ha, Ha, Ha! 


Here are Your Games. 


THE LONG EVENINGS Anke COMING.—THE HOLIDAYS ARE 
COMING.—PARTIES ARE COMING~AND YOU WILL WANT 
SOME OF THESE. 

Komikal Konversation Kards.— 
A kapital kombination of kuri- 
ously kontrived konversational 
Komikallties, ieominosed, kompounded and kompressed by 
KEZIAH KENT, K. K., « kute and komikal Karakter of 
Kambridge Kollege. In ahandsome box, 30 cents. 
MERRY MEN.—A New Household Game, Developing 
Strange Adventures, Li 1ughable Scenes, Witty Sayings, 
Grotesque Appearances, -Droll Misnnderstandings, 
Hiumorous Events and Comical Transformations, Easily 
Learned and Played by any Number and _ Productive of the 
Greatest Sport, By the author of the “The Most Laugha- 
ble Thing on Earth,” Envy. ed. 25 cents. Box ed. 50 cents. 
HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING ON EARTI.—A 
Game that can be played by any number of persons; is 
susceptible of Fifty ‘I ‘housand Changes, Endless Trans- 
formations of Wit and Humor, and invariably produces 
Roars of Laughter, Eny. ed. 25 cts. Box ed. 50 cents, 
HOPPED UP MONKEY.~A Puzzle for Children, being 
a certain Monkey who had the misfortune to fall intoa 
Chopping Tray and get very much cut up, and wishes 
to be picked up and put together. Env.ed, licts. Box ed. 20c. 


Which is the Largest ? 
AN OPTICAL PUZZLE, presenting a problem in Optics 
that will interest, astonish, and amuse old and young. 
+6 Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid. ADAMS 
& éo., I UBLISHERS, 21 Br 21 BEOMFIELD-8T., DostoNn, 


~ DEMOREST’S — YOUNG AMERICA, 


A new, artistic, entertaining, and splendidly illustrated 
monthly magazine. a museum of philoso shy, art, science, 
and literature, for boys and girls. To include the interest- 
ing, the good, the useful, and the beautiful, and deve lone “dl 
to the capacities of very young America Without frivol!t; 
or exaggeration. 

Yearly, $1.50 each. Additional copies $1, or five copics 
for $5. Single copies 15 cents, A large and beautiful steel 
colored ange engraving presented with the first or Novem- 
ber number, and both mailed ad on receipt of the price, 

November number NOW READY 

ddress W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


6% FLLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 

NAL FOR 1867. Begins New Volume Jan, 1st. Full 
of Portraits, Biographies, Self-Culture, Matrimony ;. an Ex- 
cellent Magazine, only $2 a year. Send stamp for Pre- 
mium Circnlar. FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 
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GRAPE VINES AT 
PARSONS 


TEN CENTS EACH. 
& CO.,: 


offer Concord and Delaware at $100 per 1000, and other 


GRAPE 


VINES 


of all the best varieties, at reduced prices. 


The accumulated experience of several years in their improved mode of culture, has resulted in the production, this sea- 
son, of a class of plants superior to any they have before Offered. The firm and well matured wood, and the large and 
thoroughly ripened roots of the plants grown this year, cannot fail to ensure success to those who plant them. 

Being grown without bottom heat, from well-ripened wood, and in good, deep soil, not injured by extra manuring, they 
are the less liable to many diseases which freely attack vines grown by the forcing process. 

In classifying their vines, they make no extras. Their No, 1 plants are the largest and best of their stock, and the aver- 
age quality is not allowed to be diminished by selecting the largest for retailing as extras. Among the varieties are: 


Concord, 1 year, $12.00 per 100; $100 per 1000. 
Delaware, 1 year, No. 3. $12 per 100; $100 per 1000. 


do. lyear, No. 2, $20 per 100; $150 per 1000. 
do. lyear, No.1, $25 per 100; $200 per 1000. 


Delaware, 2 yearsold, ? 
transplanted, very strong. } 

Iona, No. 1, $75 per 100; $600 per 1000. 
do. 2, $50 per 100; $400 per 1000. 

Ives Seedling, 1 year, $25 per 100; $200 per 1000. 


55 per 100; $275 per 1000. 





Hartford Prolific, $29 per 100; $200 per 1000. 

Diana, $25 per 100; $200 per 1000. 

Israella, 1 year, No. 1, $100 per 100; $800 per 1000, 
do. do. 2, $35 per 100; $600 per 1000. 

Norton’s Virginia, $40 per 100; $300 per 1000, 

Adirondac, $10 per 100; $300 per 1000. 

Creveling, $20 per 100; $200 per 1000. 

Rogers Hybrid, #0 per 100, 


Where 10,000 are taken, a discount from these prices will be made. 
The IVES SEEDLING can be safely recommended as a reliable and certain variety, grows rapidly, and after some 


years’ testing, has been found free from mildew and rot. 


For prices of other kinds, they refer to the Descriptive Catalogue of Vines. 
They also offer REMONTANT and other ROSES on their own roots, and unusually thrifty, at 


$20.00 per 100; 
Also a large assortment of the best 


TREES AND 


Address 


$150 per 1000. 


SHRUBS. 


PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, N. Y. 





Adirondac Grape Nursery & Vineyard, 


Superior Vines at Low Prices. 


40,000 Adirondac Grape Vines, of one, two and three 
years. The earliest and best native grape. Also, Iona, Isra- 
ella, Allen’s Hybrid, Delaware, Diana, Concord, Creveling, 
Cuyahoga, Hartford Prolific, Maxatawny, Miles, Rebecca, 
Rogers’ Hybrid, Sherman, Union Village, &c.,&c. Sample 
Vines, securely packed and sent by mail, when ordered. 
Descriptive and Priced Catalogne sent free on application. 

JOHN W. BAILEY & CO., 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


NORTON’S VIRGINIA SEEDLING. 


Grape Vine Plants (layers) for Sale. 


No. 1, $300 per 1,000; &35 per 100; $5 per dozen. 
No. 2, $225 = $27.50 “ $4.25 per dozen. 
Terms cash in advance, or collected by Express Company 
on delivery of the plants. 
GEORGE NESTEL, Mascoutah, 
St. Clair Co., Illinois. 








Grape Vines! 


Dr. Royce’s thoroughly practical advices to Planters who 
ould put the right vine in the right place; with descrip- 
tive and priced List, embracing a full assortment for wide 
Territory. Also, descriptive and priced List of Grape Cut- 
tings. Either or both ee mailed to any desirer’s address 
on receipt of stamp directed to 
Dr. W. A. ROYCE, Newburgh, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES. 


We offer this fall, the new varieties, well grown, Isabella, 
Concord, and others, grown from cuttings, in quantities. 
Send for price list. FERRIS & CAY WOOD, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ONA VINES FOR FALL PLANTING.—Vines 
which are vigorous, strong, and of great excellence, 
grown from single eyes with special care and attention, 
they are offered by the 1,000 or single vine, on most favyor- 


able terms. ro W, € ‘ 
Wappinger’s Falls, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The Largest, Best,and most Productive, Hardy Rasp=- 
berry. Stood unprotected, 16 degrees below, and 105 de- 
grees above zero, and averaged over $12 per bushel the past 
Summer, 

Metealf’s Early and Agriculturist Strawberries. 
Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny Blackberries. 
Other Vines, Ptantsand Trees for Sale. 
Send for Catalogues GRATIS, 
WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


LBANY RURAL CEMETERY GARDENS, 


FOR SALE, 30,000 PRIVET. 


This makes the best ornamental, hardy hedge for Ceme-“ 
tery lots or Gardens, i ihe me é 
t 

MS 


5,000 SILVER LEAVED MAPLES 


eight to ten feet, straight and healthy. This is the cleanest, 

handsomest and quickest growing Shade Tree we have. 
Also a good assortment of FRUIT TREES in a bearing 

state. Address JAMES BLACK, West Troy, N. Y. 


100 ACRES planted in Strawberries, Raspberries, 
and Blackberries, 5 in Wilson Early Blackberry. De- 

seriptive Catalogue for everybody free. Best varicties at 

lowest rates, JOHN 8, COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. —— 




















WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
co’s CELEBRATED 


Portable Steam Engines, 


=<) 





FROM 4 TO 35 HORSE POWER. 
ALSO PORTABLE SAWMILLS. 


We have the oldest, largest and most complete works in 
the United States, devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, which, for vies ow gE 
compactness, power and economy of fuel, are conceded by 
experts, to be superior to any ever offered to the public. 


The great amount of boiler room, fire surface and cylinder 
area, which we give to the rated horse mpeey make our En- 
gines the most powerful and cheapest in use; and they are 
adapted to every purpose where power is required. 

All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice, 

Descriptive circulars with price list, sent on application. 

WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 9% Maiden Lane, New York City. 


WANTED—$500,000, 


For which we invite orders for Portable or Station= 
ary Engines, Circular Saw Mills, Reed’s & 
Buckingham’s Patent Portable French Burr 
Grist Mills and Bolts, Sugar-Cane Mills and 
Sugar Pans. Our works are the oldest and most exten- 
sive in thecountry. All of our machinery is of modern 
construction and guaranteed, 

Our Portable Mills are so complete and perfect that our 
millwrights erect and set them to sawing in two days’ time. 
Orders promptly filled, and deliveries made in any of the 
principal cities of the United States. 

_ For information or Illustrated Circulars, Address 
Cc. & J. COOPER, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 


UGAR KETTLES AND CALDRONS, 20 to 600 


gallons, gin gear and castings, for Southern and South 


American trade. 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 











i Ranger nye of Peach Seed direct from Virginia, 


‘or sale by ISAAC PULLEN, Hightstown, N. 





— —— 


NURSERY STOCK—VERY LOW. 
Desiring to devote my undivided attention to the growin 
of Seeds and Small Fruits, L offer the balance of my NUR: 
SERY STOCK, including Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, &c., at very low rates. An extra fine lot of 


American Arbor Vit, of various sizes, from seed, Call and 
examine, or address FRANCIS BRILL, Newark, N, J, 


Notice of Copartnership., 


The business heretofore carried on by_Mr. Gabriel Mare, 
as Florist and Nurseryman, at Astoria, L. J, will hereafter 
be continued on and under the name and firm of MARC & 
WITHAM, at the same place and business. Orders and _let- 
ters addressed to MARC & WITHAM, Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 

G, MARC. J. D. WITHAM., 








“Miyatt’s Linnzeus Rhubarb,” 


For Sale in quantity, at low price. “ Myatt’s Linnseus Rhu- 
barb,” warranted genuine. 
Also, For Sale in quantity, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
of every desirable variety, Evergreens, tS Vines, Shrubs, 
Roses, &e., &e. KING & MURRAY, Nurserymen, 
Flushing, L. I, 





O WINE GROWERS !—We are pre- 

pared to furnish GRAPE SUGAR SYRUP of the same 

quality as last year, at the lowest prices, 
HARTMAN & LAIST, 47 East 2d street, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 


iM] Y WHOLESALE and RETAIL CATALOGUE 

OF SEEDS and Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Grapes, Strawberries, &c., will be sent gratis to 
any address. Agents Wanted. Seeds and Plants carefully 
sent by mail, eat. to any part of the United States an 
Canadas. B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Establishment, Plymouth, Mass. 


‘Whe Tilden Tomato. 


Seed of the genuine variety carefully saved by the sub- 
scriber, for sale in packets at 25 cents each. The Trade sup- 
plied on liberal terms, HENRY A, DREE 
714 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 


FLAG. 


MALLORY & SANFORD'S 
IMPROVED 


FLAX AND HEMP BRAKES, 


As now made, are the strongest and best ever used. They 
occupy about 5 feet square, weigh about 1,000 lbs., require 
one man and a boy,and one to two _horse power to work 
them ; breaks trom 2,000 to 8,000 Ibs. Flax straw in 10 hours, 
taking out 6 to 75 per cent. of the woody matter. This ma- 
chine will save 120 lbs. to theton more than any other ma- 
chine in the world. It will break tangled straw as well as 
straight. We have also an entirely NEW TOW SHAKER AND 
PICKER, Works perfectly and does its work quicker and bet- 
ter than any other machine, and prepares the stock for 
Rope. Also ANEW TOW COMBER, which cleans and straight- 
ens the tow, free trom _shive, rapidly making it fine and 
straight. Send for circular or see machines in operation at 
98 William-st., New York. Address 
JOHN W. QUINCY, Treasurer, 
No, 98 William-st., New York. 


INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the num- 
ber of over 3000, 

THE Horse POWER is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequalled advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or calland 
examine personally. 

Orders promptly attended to, by addressing 
INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., LI. 


Ammoniated Phosphate, 


A Concentrated Fertilizer. 




















This preparation contains Pure Ground Bone, and the best 
Fertilizing Salts known to agricultural chemistry, combined . 
in such a manner as to develop their productive properties 
only when used on the soil. Price $60 per ton. For sale at 
the manufacturers’ depots, 

No. 724 MARKET Street, Philadelphia, 
No. 8 BURLING SLIP, New York. 


WILLIAM ELLIS & CO., 


Manufacturers, Philadelphia. 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO. — 


The attention of Farmers and Agriculturalists is called to 
this article, as superior to anything else offered in the market. 
Equal to Peruvian Guano, and costing much less. 

We offer this fertilizer in lots to suit all purchasers, A 
liberal discount made to the Trade, 

Pamphlets with copies of Analysis by Dr. Liebig, of Balti- 
more, and Dr. Jackson, Massachusetts State Assayer, and 
testimonials from Agriculturalists, showing its value, and 
directions for use, can be obtained from 

J. O, BAKER & CO,, SELLING AGENTS, 
181 Pearl-st., New-York. 
oo 


BONE 


For Sale by the Manufacturers. Pure Bone Dust and Fresh 
Bone Superphosphate of Lime, Address 
A. LISTER & BROTHER, 
Ceres Mills, Newark, N. J- 
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A.N. WOOD & CO. 


EATON, MADISON C0., N. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


For Farm and Mechanical purposes. They are particularly 
adapted to driving Threshing Machines, Circular Saws, Mills 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Iron Lathes, Machi- 
nery in Cabinet or Wagon Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn Shellers, &c., &c. 

We warrant our Engines to be what we represent them, 
and to give unqualified satisfaction in all ee 

A. N. WOOD & CO. 








remium Farm Grist Mill—grinds rapidly, and is 
simple, durable, and_cheap. Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular, Address WM. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Goop HOMES IN NORTH MISSOURI. 
FARMERS, MECHANICS and MANUFACTURERS of 
the North and East should come to Missouri, because you 
can now do better for yourselves, families, society generally, 
and for posterity, than you can by staying where you are. 
By coming youcan get better farms and homes, do more 
business and make more money, easier and quicker than to 
remain where competition is strong and sharp, and profits 
small, As others have done you can do, for the chances now 
are as good as ever, and in many respects better. 

Missouri is rich in Agricultural resources, provisions are 
abundant, Coal, Iron, Lead, eg oe Wool, Cotton, ee 
Flax, and other raw materials to be wrought are at hand in 
a healthy climate giving vigor to labor, and in a central lo- 
cation with cheap and direct access to all the markets. 
These facts make Missouri a producing and manufacturing 
region; and when the surplus artisan population of old and 
less favored districts are wise enough to come here in sufli- 
cient numbers, then there will be an adequate pen! of la- 
bor for the wants and facilities of this State, and make it a 
consuming country also. Thus the great department of hu- 
man industry can and surely willcombine to give the full 

rosperity this noble State generously invites and so richly 

eserves. 

The HANNIBAL AND ST. JOSEPH RAILROAD offers for 
gale at low prices on two or ten years credit nearly 500,000 
acres of best prairie, timber and eoal lands in Northern 
Missouri, which is the best Agricultural part of the State. 

Documents giving full particulars are sent in packages 
gratis to all who wish to distribute them, to induce others to 
join in forming a neighborhood or colony. 

A Sectional Map showing exact location of land 1s sold at 
80 cents. Address GEO. S. HARRIS, Land Commissioner, 
Hannibal, Missouri. 


OOK HERE, READER. — Do you 
want tochange your place of residence? do you want to 
buy a New Jersey Farm already improved? if so, I will sell 
the following Farms: 
1 Farm 35 acres, $4,000. 
acres, $65 per acre, 

















a : 
I Farm 50 acres, at $50 per acre, 
1 Farm 50 acres, at $4,000. 
18 Acres improved, $40 per acre.1 
12 Acres improved, $35 per acre. 
1 Handsome residence and 13 acres, at $6,000, 
0 Acres good land, price $20 per acre. 

Various lots of land, from 5 acres up to 1,000acres. Those 
wanting Houses and Lots, or any description of land, will 
address with full particulars, stating size wanted, or infor- 
mation of any kind will be given, 

J. H. COFFIN & CO, Franklinville, N. J. 





New Jersey Lands for Sale, 


in Tracts to suit purchasers, 
21,000 Acres of Superior Soil in One Body, 
on Camden and Atlantic Railroad, in best location in South 
Jersey, Lands shown free of expense, 
to E. WRIGHT, Elwood, Atlantic Co., N. J. 
Also many thousand acres of Cranberry lands, Cir- 
culars or other information cheerfully forwarded. 

From the Report of Wm. L. ALLIson, of the Working 
Farmer.—“ At Elwood, a thriving settlement 37 miles from 
Philadelphia, the land is heavier and richer than those at 
Hammonton, and there is no drifting sand to annoy the 
cultivator,” 


QUPERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 
Acres, Franklin Tract, at Newfield, Gloucester County 
New Jersey, on the Railroad running from Philadelphia fo 
Cape May, 30 miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vineland Tract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for sale at low prices and on easy terms, in lots to suit pur- 
chasers, Circulars, with reports of Solon Robfnson, Hon, 
William Parry, and others, with full information, sent to ap- 
plicants, free. Address JOHN H. COFFIN & CO., New- 
eld, Gloucester Co., N. J. Improved Farms also for Sale. 


Farms in South Jersey, 


Of all sizes and excellent quality, well improved, good 
buildings, fruit, etc.,for SALE at $25 to $40 per acre. Also, 
excellent Timber Land at $15 to $20 per acre, near churches, 
schools, mills, also, railroad and navigation leading to Phil- 
‘adelphia and New York. Descriptive Catalogues sent_free, 
Apply to T. HOYT; Manamuskin, Cumberland Co., N. J 
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yy Pearl-Street, 
NEW-YORK. 


r = 
Produce Commission Merchants, 
For the sale of Country produce of all kind 


8. 
Send for WEEKLY PRICK CURRENT, Marking Plate and 
Circular with Packing and Shipping directions. 


Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 


With the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, and magnifying the views to 
that size, at_an expense of less than one dollar for a whole 
evening's exhibition, Easily mariaged and pays well. 


Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 
over two thousand artistically colored photographic views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture History, Choice Statuary, etc., 
ete., forwarded on apenestice. T. H. McALLISTER, Opti- 
cian, (of late firm of McAllister & Bro., Phila.,) 49 Nassau- 
street, New York, 


Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 

A superior Toilet Soap, prepared from refined Vege= 
etable Oils in combination with Glycerine, and espec- 
jally designed for the use of Ladies and for the Nursery. 
Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unri- 
valled, For sale by all Druggists, 











Gothic Furnace, 
uses either coal or wood for 
warming Houses and Church- 
es, Read—‘‘ After four years 
use in onroffice and shop we 
can say thatthe air is pureand 
the amount of fuel used is 
small.” 

EMERSON & MANNY (of Man- 
ny’s Reaper), Rockford, Il, 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 


Manufacturer, 605 6th-Ave., 
N. Y.—Send for Circular. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & C0.’S MELODEONS, 
GEO, A. PRINCE & C0.’°S AUTOMATIC ORGANS, 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO0.’S SCHOOL ORGANS, 


Can be found at all the principal music stores throughout 
the United States, Canada, and the British Provinces. No 
other musical instrument ever obtained the same popularity. 


FORTY THOUSAND are nowin use. Send to the manu- 
facturers at Buffalo, N. Y., for an ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE and Price List, which will be mailed to any address, 
free of charge. 


PRIN CE & CO.’S 


PATENT 
MELODEONS, 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS, 
SCHOOL ORGANS. 

Catalogues and Price List sent on application. All orders 

and communications should be addressed to 
I, P. WHITING, 

87 Fulton-street, New York. 














IANOS AND ORGANS.—HIGHLY important 
to those intending to purchase; unparalleled induce- 
ments. Money Saved. Send for Circulars. 
SIBERIA OTT, 581 Broadway, New York. 


~ Invalid’s Traveling. Chairs 

for in or Out-Door use. Prices $15 
to $35. Patent Cantering Horses, 
prices $12 to $235. Nursery Swing 
upholstered, complete with hooks, 
$3.75. Child’s Carriages, $5 to $30. 
Boys’ strong wagons, iron axles and 
seats, $4.50 to $6. For sale by the 
Manufacturer. Invalids’ Carriages 

5. W. SMITH 


> made to order. V. 8) a 
90 William-st., New York. 


OUNTAIN PEN, HAWKES’ PATENT, NO 

Inkstand required, one filling writes 10 hours. Also all + 
other styles of Gold Pens. Send stamp for Circular, County 
Rights for sale. Agents wanted. GEO, F. HAWKES, Sole 
Manufacturer, 64 Nassau-st., New York. 


PYLE’S SALERATUS AND 
CREAM TARTAR, | 


Are the best in market. All first-class Grocers keep them. 


GOOD BOOKS. 


How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Gnide to Etiquette, 
15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 cts.—Courtship Made Easy, 15 
cts.—Housekeepers Own Book, 15 cts.—Rarey’s How to Buy, 
Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts.—Knowlson’s Farrier, 15 cts,— 
Home Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor Magician, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Theatricals, 30 cts.—Parlor Pantomines, 25 cts.—500 Puzzles, 
80 cents.—Fireside Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 cts.— 
Love Oracle, 30 cts.—Comic Courtship, 30 cts.—Great Fortune 
‘Teller, 50 cts.—Thousands of other Books, Pictures, Albums, 
Games, Yankee Notions. Send stamp for Mammoth Cata- 
logue, W.C, WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York City. 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
Surgeons, 179 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. City. (Incor- 
orated 1857.) —The Lectures commence in November and 
erminate in the latter part ot February,—Faculty,—J. BUS- 
¥ q D., Pres’t; A. F, Lravrarp, M. D., v. 8.3 A. 
Larex, M.D., V.8.; . D. Wxrsse, M. D. 
Letters may be addressed to Dr. Busteed. By order of the 
Trustees. A. F. LIAUTARD, Registrar, 





FLUSHING INSTITUTE, 


Flushing, L. I. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


“THE GOLDEN PROMISE,” 


NOW READY, 
A New Sunday-School Singing-Book. 


By THEO. E. PERKINS, 

Author of Sacred Lute, Sunday-School Banner, Olive 
Branch, etc., etc. In paper covers, $23 per hundred. In 
board covers, $380 per hundred, — e_coples sent on re- 
ceipt of twenty cents. Address BROWN & PERKINS, 
Publishers of Sheet Music and Music Books, at the Piano- 
Forte Warerooms, 420 Broome-street, New-York. 

Samples of Brown & Perkins’ free Sunday-School songs 
will be sent to any address en receipt of six cents, 

Ingham & Bragg, Cleveland, Agents for Ohio. 

Francis Raymond, Detroit, Agent for Michigan. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER. 


The leading Agricultural and Horticultural paper in the 
West and Northwest. Wide awake and Practical. 
Published Weekly at only 


$2.00 per Year. 
One price to all. Liberal inducements to those who send 
clubs. Send for particulars and sample numbers to 
EMERY & CO., Chicago, Ilinois, 
Farmers and Stock Breeders? 
Advertiser. 


A monthly Journal devoted to Farming and Stock Breed- 
ing. Each number will contain 82 pages of closely printed 
matter, illustrated with numerous engravings, 

Send stamp for a specimen copy and circular, with list of 


splendid Premiums to Agents, Address 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


A MAGNIFICENT PICTURE, 
ENTITLED 
“HOME AGAIN,’ 


WILL BE GIVEN AWAY TO EVERY PUR- 
CHASER OF NO. 71 OF 


FRANK LESLIES 

















This is the most entertaining paper published in the United 
States. Each number contains numerous excellent Stories, 
Incidents of Animal Life, Sketches of Travel, Manners and 
Customs of Ditferent Countries, Portraits of Self-Made Men, 
a Fairy Story, Grandfather Whitehead’s Lectures for Little 
Folks, Family Pastimes, Enigmas and Charades, all illus- 
trated by thirty Beautiful Engravings, 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER 


Contains more entertaining and useful reading matter than 
can be found in any other paper, 
‘Ten cents weekly or $4 per year, : 
Send 15 cents in stamps and youtwill receive No. 71 and 
picture by return of mai » post-paid. 
RANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
New York, 





IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR IN REGARD TO OUR 


POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 


G@™ No business ays better or 1s more agreeable. Our 
Agents make from fi to $20 a day. We publish the most 
Popular and Valuable Books now issued, and want an 
Agent in every County. Send for a Circular to 


RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
540 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





CHOOL TEACHERS WANTED. — The sub- 
scriber wishes to employ one male teacher in each town 
in the United States, to canvass for the ** Illustrated 
History of the Bible,” by John Kitto, D. D., F.8.A., 
edited by Alvan Bond, D. D., of Norwich, Conn, 
‘This is the best selling book I have ever published, Agents 
make from $100 to $300 per month, and say “they never 
knew a book to sell so well.” Apply immediately in person 


or by letter to the publisher. 
m . HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn, 


Short-Hand Without a Master, 


by which the nature of taking down Lectures, Sermons, 
Hirrv-edcoun Eotridat wiah a Supplement, Price® cent 
on recet price, | A, ROORBACH, 





FIFTY-8ECOND 
Sent post-paid, on receiptiof price, by O. 
122 Nassau-street, New York. 
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BOOKS 


NEW 


Saunders’ Domestic Pouitry. 

By 8S. ML. 

New Edition Revised and Enlarged. 

This Book contains Articles on the Preferable 
Breeds of Farm-Yard Pouliry, Their History 
and Leading Characteristics, with Complete 
Instructions for Breeding and Fattening, and 
Preparing for Exhibition at Poultry Shows, 
derived from the Author's Experi- 


SAUNDERS. 


etc., ctc., 
ence and Observation. 
The work is compact, full of valuable hints 
and information, and beautifully illustrated. 
An appendix contains an account of Poultry 
breeding on a lurge as practiced in the 
neighborhood of Paris, and is a very important 
addition to the work. 
Price, paper 40 cts., cloth 75 ets. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 
Money in the Swamps. 
PEAT! PEAT! PEAT! 
FUEL—MANURE. 


WHERE TO FIND 
HOW 'TO MAKE AND USE_IT. 


scale, 








es « 


KES VALUE. 
NEW WORK ON PEAT, 
THOROUGIL AND PRACTICAL ; 


A 


By PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, of Yale College. 


MUCK, eitc., telling 


1d, and how to estimate their value 


It gives a full history of PEAT, 
what they are, where four 


It describes the various methods of using Peat fur ma- 


nure, as an absorbent, as an ameliorator of the svil, etc. 


and it is especially explicit in regard to the 


USE OF PEAT AS FUEL, 


describing minutely the various processes employed in pre- 
paring it to burn, from the simplest to the most complicated ; 
It is illus- 





such as are in use in this country, and Europe, 





trated with many Engravings of niachines, ete. 

The work is invaluable to those having Peat or Muck 
* swamps, or wishing to invest in Peat Companies. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - PRICE $1.25 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 4! Park Row. 














BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS, 


[For sale at the Office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on rece ipt ef rice. (2 All 
these are included in Our Premiums 63 to 7 above.] 





Al len! ‘8 (L. I ) Rur: SE ROS 5 ininines «ccdvenwessed $150 
Alven’s CR. 1.) American Farm Book........c.ceeeeeees 1 50 
Al len’ s Diseases of Domestic Animais 1 00 
American Bird Fancier, 30 


















American Rose Culturts ‘sansa bissaeeaee é 

American Weeds and Use i SRE ree vi 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller.................0.5 10 00 
Art of Saw Filing re Spaveweo ane 5) 
Barry’s Fruit Garden pebesevacacaeese 1 75 
Bement’s -oulterer’s Companion. . enenedéacanes © 2 00 
Beiment’s Rabbit Fanclier ........ ..cccocssescssee seaabee 30 
Sommers Method for Making Manures...... sv usadaeve 25 





ingault’s Rural Economy......... 
rreck’s Ne w Book of F lowers... 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manur al.. 
Bridgeman’s Y oung Gardener's Assisti unt.. 
Bridgeman's Florist’s Guide 

suist’s Flower Garden Directory... 
suist’ sF amily Kite he a Gardener... 














Carpenter: 
Hm Ferro 8 Gr: ipe- Grower's Guide. 
Cobbett’s American Gardener............ 
Cole’s (S. W.) Amc 
CES. VORETUMOITON . ooo cevcccvcssccesescnes 
Cotton Planters’ Manual (Turner),.... 
Country Life, by R. M. Copeland 
Dadd's Modern’ Horse Doctor 





























Dadd’s (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor i 
Se RIO MNETIOE Fibs c0cGuskeccdensgeeensbesdnnseron 25 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's). es 30c....€ 60 
Downing's Cottage Reside Se ohees ‘ 3 00 
Downings'’s Country Houses --- 800 
Downing’s L andscape ¢ Gardening (new Edition)... ...." 6 50 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America......... 3 
SPW INE SE TUATAL FLOORS, «os ooncececscoccssececseece ---. 500 
E astwood on r anbe rry. 5 
150 
50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture. 1 
Fish Cuiture 1 25 
Flint (Charles L. iT’ ° 2 50 
Flint's Milch Cows and Dairy Farming” ae 2 50 
French's Farm Drainage... ..... SAwaR added eel Saeesbesaren 1 50 


Forest Tree Culturist. 
Grape Culturist.. 


F uller’s Strawberry C ulturist.. 


F “ulle 1's 










8 Manual of Bot: any and Le 







ecnon on Milch C rete b550d6d cb ebensewe (f) 
Haraszthy’s Grape Culture, 5 00 
Hi wrris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, 4 00 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to V' egetation, colore d plates, 5 00 
Hatfield's American House Carpenter = : 


Husmann’s Grapes & Wine.......... 6+. esos 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepe 6 
rer ee 
How to Buy a Farm and Where to Find One, 
High Farming Without Manure.. 
Insect EL nemies of Fruit Trees, ( Trimble).. 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy........ 
Jennings on Cattle 
Jennings on Swine 
Jennings’ on the Horse and hi iseas: 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry............ 












and Poultry 

























Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural oo ag ea 1 25 
Johnson's (Prof. S. W.) Essays on Manures., 1 25 
Kemp's Landscape Gardering..........ss00.+-sceee «oes oe 
Klippart’s Land Drainage............+0+.00000 oenswoonse 1 50 
Langstroth on the PD IR oo cee sak tokshsicbceckwance 2 00 
Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses.............ceeee8. 1 50 
Liebi Familiar Letters on Chemistry. 50 
Liebig’s Natural L aws of Husb: indry. ‘ 1 75 
Loudon's (Downing’s) Ladies’ Flower Garc 20 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C1 L. Flint. 150 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor : 3 Su 
Mayhew’ x) Tilustr ated Horse Management as 8 59 
Mayhew's Practical Book- + “ae tor Farmers........ 90 
Blanks tor do. ° 2 


McMahon's American Gar dence 
Miles on the Horse's foot..... 

oe s American Shepherd. 
My I farm of Edgewood. 
My veer ard at Lakeview. 
New Clock and Watch Maker's 3 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture . 
Onion Culture ...... 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c.... 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture 
Parlor Gardener, by C. J. a. i 
Parsons on the Rose... ; _ 
Parkman’s Book of Roses 









Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W. Johnson . 1 25 
rere 60 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping EN escaees ; 150 
a y, (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling CRAIG: cx. ee 2 
Rabbit Fancier. $9 
Rand's Flowers tor C 8 60 
Rand's Garden Flowers ; 300 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry............. . 1 50 
Rand: ul 3 Fine Wool Sheep Husb: undry... ae 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit 8 ES RE ee rere 1 00 
Richardson on the Dog, paper 39 cents...... cloth 60 
Rural Aifairs....(bound)., OWOIS, ., SORON. . .- cacaees 1 50 
Rural Register (by J. J. Thomas). eR 20 
Rural Annual (by Joseph Harris).. 25 





Rust, Smut, Mildew and Mould... 
Saunder’s Domestic Poultry (NEW). 


.bound 4 
Saxton’s Farmers’ Library. .3 Vols. cloth 8'50..morocco 9 50 


-paper, 40 c. 












Schenck’s Gardener's Text Book............. 15 
Scribner's Ready Reckoner’. ......0.00.00-++-cecccsecesess 30 
Shepherd’s own | ‘ 
*Silloway’s Modern Carpentry 

Skillful Housewilte ............. 


Stewart's (John) Stable Book : 
Strong’s Grape Culture..............-. 
Ten Acres Enough 

Tenny's Natural History, Zoology. 
Thompson's Food of Animals.. 
‘Tobacco Culture : 










‘Todd’s (S. E.) Young F armer’s } 5 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages......... 3 00 
Villas and Farm Cottages, (Cleavel: ind and Backus)... 4 00 
Warder's Hedges and Evergreens. Lésdhthekcockcecce” Be 
7 atson’s American Home Gi arden pe ieaspeecnees 2 00 
Wax Flowers (Art of Making)... .. ......... A 2 09 
W et Days at Edgewood.. 1 %5 
Wetherell on the Manufacture ‘ot Vi inegar. 150 
Wheat Plant (John ia 8)... 1 50 
Woodward's Country Homes,.......ceeeeeeeeeees 1 50 
Woodward's Graperies Ne ere 150 
Woodward's Homes for the —* paper, ‘eu € 1 00 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse .......... 150 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle............ coh ensee — . 26 
Youatt oa the Hog......... phnb on 0nssneaesecs ess a000 1 00 
Youatt on Shee $6eseens cosececcese 100 
Youmans’ Household Science. .1/77: desebocesdsbecs 3 25 
eoee wv 


Youmans’ New Chemistry... ...cccscsorceescsseeeees 





HINTS TO HORSEKEEPERS 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 
LY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
HOW TO BREED A HORSE — 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—National Value of the Horse— 
The best class of Horses the che: hoe for all purposes— 
What constitutes excellence—Blood: what it gives; 
should be on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down— 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary—General Rules. 

CHOICE OF THE MARE.—Size, Symmeiry and Sound. 
ness more important than Blood—Points of the Brood 
Mare—Diseases Hereditary—Condition of the Mare — 
Should have ng@derate work when with Foal—Food and 
care during gestation— Health and temper. 

MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in Improvement of “ cold” Blood—Rela- 
tive size of Sire and _Dam—Defects in either Parent— 
Ilow Remedied in Progeny—Bloods which “ hit,” 

CANADIAN BLOOD.—The_ Canadian originally the 
French Norman—Characteristics—Hardihood—Speed— 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds, 

NORMAN BLOOD.—Origin and History of the Percheron 
Norman—.A pure race—Characteristics and Points, 

MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor- 
ough-breds derived trom Oriental Blood — are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 


PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY.—Origin—Different 

Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narragan- 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Protit of raising Ponies, 


e 
HOW TO BREED MULES. 
Value of Mules—Their History and Natural History~ 
The Mule and Hinney—Thorough-blood wasted in the 
Dam for Mules—The Mule in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable—Varicties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 
Points to be regarded—How to Examine the Eye—Broken 
Wind—Roaring—Whistling—Broken Knees—To examine 








the ee eee Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse, 


HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 


Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 
Foal—For Working Horses—Green Food—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in Tr: aining—While Travelling—Sum- 
mering Horses—The Best Method—Management of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


HORSE.—Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Ventilation—Grooming ; its ne- 
cessity for all ‘descriptions of Horses—How Pertormed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in trom Work. 


HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 


HORSE.—What is required in a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a C olt—Biting—Put- 
ting in Harness—How to Use a Horse—Travelling—Work- 
ing—Pleasure Horses—Punishment. 


r TQ ni 
HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 
SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.—Canses 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the Master—Depletion and Purging—Spasmodic Colie— 
Inflamm: _ ot the Bowels—Intiammiation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—Worms—Diseases of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—broken Knees, 


> ml 
FARRIERY, ETC. 
Castration — Docking and Nicking — Blood-letting — 
Treatment of Strains and Wounds—Galls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing—Administering 
Medicines—Diseases of the Feet. 


Be Py 

HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 
Unskillful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Ilustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Removing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 
BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 
ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your ¢all--The Philosophy of 
Training—Flexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 

Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces—L eaping. 


HOW TO RIDE A IIORSE. 


Saddle—The Girths—The Stirrnps—Saddle-Cloths— 








The § 

The Crupper—The Martin »—The Bridle-—-Spurs— 

Mounting and Dismounting—The Scat—The Hands— 
Paces—Hints for Special Cases—The Ar 


The Legs—The 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies. 


LADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN BY 
A LADY.—Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Gisths 
—The Stirrup—The Bridle—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Mounting and Dismounting—The Position— 
The Hands—The Leg and Whip—Accidents. 


7: x 
HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 
The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Hold the 
Reins—Driving « Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-breast. 3 
eA Bit he a 
RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE 
TAMING.—Rarey’s System a New Discovery—Previous 
System—Principles ‘of this System — Instructions or 
practicing Rare y’s Method—To stable the Horee—t 
Approach the HNorse—Tying up_the Leg—Laying the 
Horse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits—Rearing 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOMGOPATHY. 


Principles of the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Directlons—' Treatment of a Sick ‘Animal—Diet—Reme- 
dies for Specific Cases—Glossary of Diseases. 


12mo. 425 p.—Sent by mail post-paid. $1.75. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
41 PARK ROW, NEW- YORK, 
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Quinby’s Bee Keeping. 


By M. Quinny, Practical Bee-keeper. Fully 
Illustrated, The result of 35 
years’ of experience-—with direc- 
tions for all contingencies that can ordinarily 
receding, Movable-Comb 


Entirely new. 
sieeessful 
occur; treating of 
and other Hives, Pasturage, Robbing, Feed- 
ing, Swarming, Queens, Diseases, Anger, Ene- 
mies, Wax, Transferring, Sagacity, Wintering, 
Care of IIoney, Italian Bees, Purchasing, etc. 
Bee-keepers will find this new work of Mr. 
Quinby’s fuily up to the times in all practi- 
eal matter. 

Price $1.50. 


Gwratifying Opinions of the Press. 


Sent Post-paid. 


Fron the Christian Intelligencer, 

“Qnuinby's Work is the very best. It has long been regard- 
ed as of the highest authority in the matters concerning 
Which it treats.” 

From Moore's Rural New Yorker. 

“This is a newly written and illustrated edition of Mr. 
Q.'s former work. That has proved of value to thousands 
of Bee-keepers, and ¢/is, with its riper experience and added 
knowledge, can not fail of giving better satisfaction, Thirty- 
five years experience!——What beginner in bee-keeping 
will not bring this to his aid? We notice the author has no 
Patent Hive to introduce, and expresses his opinions freely 
on the merits and demerits of the various hives seeking 
popular fayor.” 

From the Vermont Farmer, 

“The book is written in familiar style, with the endeavor 
to be practical rather than scientific, thereby making it a 
suide to the tyro in Apiarian knowledge, as well as a stand- 
ard work of reference for the more experienced bee-keepers.” 


From the N. Y¥.~Christian Advocate, 
“All bee-keepers should have this manual, and others 
may read it as a book of wonders.” 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 





New Book of Flowers. 
3y JosEPH Breck, Practical Horticulturist. 
Beautifully Tilustrated. 

This werk, while preserving scientific accuracy, is written 
ina familiar style, and with the enthusiasm of a life-long 
lover of flowers, Its seaebians are eminently practical, and 
cover all branches of out of door gardening. Bulbs, Annuals, 
Perennials, Herbaceous Plants and Shrubs, have their meth- 
ods of cultivation and propagation fully given, with popular 
descriptions of the most desirable garden varieties. Just 
the book for the novice or amateur in gardening. 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1°%5. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


WANTED. 
1,000 FARMERS! 


To sell my publications this Fall and Winter, either on a 
salary or commission. Would engage a few who can deyote 
only a part of their time to the business. 

Address 








W. J. HOLLAND & CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 





seein NEW.—An ingenious little article 
for drawing wicks into lamps. Agents wanted. Sample 
sent post-paid on receipt of TEN CENTS. Address WM. A. 
BOARDMAN, 42 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 








Now, as always, pledged to the advocacy of the Great 


Principles of 


FREE SOIL! FREE SPEECH! 


FREE LABOR! FREE MEN! 


FREE TRADE! 


THE “EVENING POST,” 


NEW-YORK, 


Now in its Sixty-sixth year, combines all the essential ele- 
ments of a FIRST CLASS 


METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER. 


ITs LITERARY and MISCELLANEOUS 
SELECTIONS are prepared with great care, and con- 
stitute its chief attractions to the 


FAMILY CIRCLE. 


ITS SOUND POLITICAL VIEWS on all the great 
questions of the day recommend it to all who prize 


TRUTH ABOVE PARTY. 


ITS AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL articles are full and interesting. 





ITS MONEY AND MARKET REPORTS are 
invaluable to the Farmer or Country Merchant. 





It is printed on entirely new type, and good white paper. 
TERMS. 
Evening Post—Scmi-Weekly. 


MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


NG BOs UP ORO ea iiciies chcninbridedinseniesenerteniees $1 00 
ii ivdis.c an wavidiwcedeesccesewsancswadensss q 
Five copies or Over, for CACH COPY... ...ccoscocsescocccces 3 00 

An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten at these 
rates. 

Evening Post=Weckly. 
MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, 

Single copy, Lyear....... .seccosseee reeper Gidaeta Kopieee $2 00 
INO GRO ndirceicasesesbesaccvcewvikssvessiaesreveiees 9 00 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers.......... 17 50 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers...... 34 00 
Ten copies to one person's ACESS... ........00e ee eee eevee 16 00 
Twenty copies to one person's address, .............006+ 30 00 


C@™ Additions may be made to a club, at any time, at 
club rates. 


An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten, 





POSTMASTERS or others, acting as Club Agents, who 
prefer cash discounts instead of free copies, can learp parti- 
culars on application. 

CLERGYMEN are supplied by mail with the Daily paper 
at $10; Semi-weekly at $3; or Weekly at $1 50 per annum. 

REMITTANCES should be made, if possible, by draft or Post- 
office order, payable in New York, 


Specimen copies sent free. 


WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO., Publishers, 
41 Nassau-st. New York. 





New York, November, 1866, 
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Premium Chester White Pigs 


Constantly on hand, and for sale, at reasonable prices. 
Warranted pure, and of fine quality. For circular and 
prices, Address JAMES YOUNG, jr. & CO. 
Marshalton, Chester Co., Ba, 


Imported Ayrshire Stock, 


The Subscriber offers for sale a few Imported and thor- 
oughbred Ayrshire Cows, together with young stock from 
the same, and can refer to parties in all parts of this coun- 
try and British Provinces, to whom he has sold Ayrshire 
Stock, Address C. M. POND, Hartford, Conn, 


FPOWLs. — ee eee ae 
Grey and White Dorkings, 


Kgcellent farm-yard Fowls, Good layers and sitters, very 
good mothers. Not calculated for confinement, Unequaled 
asa table or market fowl. Very large. Prices—Grey, from 
$3.50 to $10 each. White, from 8&5 to $10. Eggs from best 
Grey and White birds, $3 per dozen. 


Brahma Pootra. 


An invaluable fowl. Excellent layer, perfect sitter and 
mother, so hardy it. may be hatched and reared in any weath- 
er, bears any confinement. Light variety, $5 to $15 each, 
Eggs $3 per dozen. 

.. B.—As winter layers the Brahma Pootras excel all other 


birds. 
Black Spanish, 


Very handsome birds, lay larger eggs than any other breed, 
and in greater numbers, thrive in any locality however con- 
fined. Do not sit. ‘their color suited to any atmosphere, 
Price from $4 to $15 each. Eggs $3 per dozen, 

Creveceurs, 

One of the finest fowls known in France. Hardy birds and 
most profitable layers, producing an unusual number of very 
large eggs during the autumn when most birds are in deep 


moult—they are excellent table birds—do not sit. 
Orders now taken for delivery next August at $10 each, 


Houdans. 


Another of the French variety. (See Saunders’ Domestic 
Poultry.) Orders now taken for delivery next August, at 
$10 each. 

Hamburgs, Polands, Aylesbury and Ronen Ducks, and 
White China Geese for sale. 

Address Mrs. SRUNDERS, Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Or, Box 285, New York City Post Office, 

P. S.—The eggs for sitting are all laid by birds judiciously 
selected and matched for breeding, The eggs are sent out 
perfectly fresh, carefully packed, and their purity of breed 
guaranteed, 








= TOCK AGENCY.—Persons wishing to purchase 
9 Blooded Stock, such as horses, cattle, sheep, swine, Cashe 
mere goats, rabbits, or poultry, should send for a copy of the 
“FAIMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDER’S ADVERTISER.” 
Persons having blooded stock of any kind to sell should 
advertise in our paper. Circulation, 50,000 copies per month. 
Address N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 
‘END FOR DESCRIPTION of the finest Thor- 
lough-bred Spanish Merino Sheep, Chester White Pigs, and 
Imported Fowls inAmerica, L, B. SILVER, SALEM, Ohio, 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 
Sent by Express to all parts of the United States, For 
Circulars and Prices, Address N, P. BOYER & CO.,, 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 


OR SALE. — All the desirable varieties of 


Fancy Poultry, from $3 to $5 pet pair. For circular 
Addres R.H. HAINES, Box 58, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


There is money in REYNOLDS’ PATENT STOVE HOOK, 
See large advertisement in this issue, 


Welch’s Food for Horses and Cattle! 


Now used by nearly all the Horse R. R. Co.’s, Express 
Co.'s, Stage Co, and in many Livery and Private Stables 
in New Fork city and vicinity, from whom we have over- 
whelming testimonials declaring that nothing ever used by 
them equals its wonderfully beneficial effects for the pur- 

ses for which it is sold. nd for circular, This food con- 

ains only Seeds, Roots, Herbs and sugar. Sold Wholesale 
and Retail by W. D. MANGAN, 92 Broad-st., N. Y, City. 
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(-MOREST’S 
D E L v i 
The Ladies’ Literary Conservator of Art, Novelty and Beauty, furnishing the Best Stories, by the Best Authors, Best Poems, Best Engravings, Best Fashions, 


Best Printing, and the best in everything calculated to make a Magazine entertaining, 


Parlor Magazine of America,” 


Address 


Specimen copies sent post free on receipt of 10 cents. 


Yearly, $3, with a valuable premium to each subscriber. 


MONTHLY 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


useful and beautiful, or, as the New York Independent says, 


Liberal terms and splendid premiums for Clubs. 


EE 


MAGAZINE, 


Best Miscellany, Best Paper, 
“ Universally acknowledged the Mode} 


Single copies, 30 cents; post free. 





HURRAH! 


Demorest’s Young America? 
Ever success to thee! 

Mentor and guide to the steps of youth. 
Ol! thou wilt lead to the font of truth— 
Rise the star of the free. 

Eagerly, long, impatiently 

sought we thy treasures bright; 
Teeming with beauty they come at last, 
Shining like gems of light. 





Young America! glorious name; 
O'’er thee sparkles a crown of fame; 
Unsullied and pure its jewels glow. 
None but the good its worth can know; 
Go, little volume, and tell them so. 


America! thou sunny clime! 

My inmost soul with rapture thrills; 
E’en now I hear thy welcome lay 
Resounding sweetly far away 

In triumph o'er thy templed hills. 
Contentment, union, liberty 

Are twined, forever twined with thee. 


zine for boys and girls, 


presenting a museum of the good, the useful, and the beautiful, 


BOYS AND oa 





NOW READY. 


A new, very entertaining, instructive, urtistic and splendidly illustrated monthly Maga- 


Is 


Sciences, moral and interesting Stories, Music, Poems, and other entertaining literature 


without frivolities or exaggerations, and a well-spring of instruction and pleasure for the household. 


Single copies, 15 cents; yearly $1.50; 


additional copies, $1.00, or Five copies for $5. 


to include pleasing illustrations of Philosophy, the Arts and 


for very Young America, 


No. 473 Broadway, New-York 
HURRAH ! 
DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA! ; 


E ach boy and girl will read and prize it 
M onitor to every teacher, 

O racle to every parent. 

Rich its pages with instruction, 

E very branch of useful knowledge. 

8 ce how brilliant are its features; 

T rue philosophy it teaches. 

§ uch a monthly ne’er wes equaled. 


YOUNG AMERICA! children's wuseum, 
O nward in their mental culture, 

U p the hill of science leading; 

N ovel, pure, and full of interest, 

Grand the truths each page discloses. 


AMERICA! with beauty glowing, 

M any pictures drawn exquisite, 

E ach a gem of truth portraying; 

Rich in poems, stories, music, 

Introducing all that’s pleasing. 

* C ome and prove this comely volume, 
All its merits half unfolded 


A large and beautiful colored engraving presented FREE with the first number, also to each single subscriber at $1.50, a good microscope or a pack of Magic Photographs, as a premium, 


Address 


Single copies with the presentation Picture mailed gee on receipt of the price. 


Monthly Magazine 


Demorest’s Ladies’ 


HURRAH 


W. JENNINGS 
ATS Broadway, 


Do not fail to send for a specimen number. 


and Young America 


BOYS AND GIRLS, FOR YOUNG AMERICA 1S NOW READY! 


DEMORES'T, 
New Work. 


$4. 


together, 


seisinhgsomnnataeatiatnteannionucsiniinianantadane 





& BUIST’S WHOLESALE 


Price Current of Garden Seeds 
of this season's crop is out. Our customers will receive cop- 
ies by mail without notice, others desiring them will please 
advise, enclosing stamp. Address 

ROBERT BUIST, Jr., 
Sced Warehouse, 922 & 924 Market-street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


& EARLY GOODRICH POTATOES. 


My crop of this celebrated variety is ready for shipping. 
Barrels eontaining 2% bushels, price $10, including barrel. 
Address all orders 





ROBERT BUIST, Jr., 
Seed Warehouse, 922 & 924 Market-street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


eB BUIST'S GARDEN ALMANAC and 


MANUAL for °67, will be “issued this month—every 
family should have a copy~gratis on application, enclosing 
ared stamp. Address 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., 
Secd Warehouse, 922 & 924 Market-street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Myatt’s Linnzus Rhubarb. 

For sale, Myatt’s Linneweus Rhub: rb, Warranted genuine, 
acked and delivered at any point in the city of New York, 
ree of charge. 

Price per 1, 000 ae wy siee, | $35.00. 
5, 


rge size 
EO. R. U NDERHL 1, Oyster Bay, L. I. 


G 
Post Office address “Locust Valley, 


The Duhring Raspberry. 


automated near Philadelphia, is offered as the largest and 
productive hardy Raspberry now known, price of 
~ nw Hy # each ; $9 per dozen ; forwarded by mail. 
IENRY A. DREER, SeepsMAN AND FLORIST. 
714 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. Pa. 


GRAPE ROOTS. 

IVES, CATAWBA, CONCORD, IONA, &c. 
GRAPE WoobD. Many Varieties. 
SMALL FRUITS. 

Kittatinny, Philadelphia and Currants. 

Address, without stamp, for Price List and History Ives’ 














Seedling, M. H. LEWIS & CO.,, Sandusky, Ohio. 
THE HOG BREEDER’S MANUAL gent free of postage 
ddress 


‘for 3 cents. ir Se farmer should have a co 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., 


Pure Brahma Fowls ( Pescombedys for gale in Trios or 
Pairs, F, HOLBROOK, Natick, Mass, 








The ——— Chief Points are: 


1. Very largest size. 
%. Enormous productiveness, 
3. Most delicious flavor, 
4.U Uniform Ripening. 
5. No Hard core like Lawton. 
6. Sweet enongh without sugar. 
Retains color after picking. 
Earlier than New Rochelle. 
9. Fit for Market when Ripe. 
10. Very hardy, has neyer win- 
- — cilled. | 
- Tested by 3 to ten years trial, 
12. Admitted the Best Black- 
berry known by the highest 
authority, viz: Chas. Downing, Wm, 
§. Carpenter, Peter B. Meade, Faitors 
Agriculturist, and every one who has 
~ tasted it The above is fully con- 
firmed by another year’s trial. No Gar- 
den, however small, is complete without 
it. Testimonials, &c.—20 pages—sent for 
2stdmips. Address 


E. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 












AVERAGE SIZE. 


EACH PITTS FOR NURSERYMEN, gathered 
from Native Trees. Also a prime lot of dried — 
Dried from superior ripe fruit, very sweet. For sale 
C. B. ROGERS, No, 138 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Lilium Lancifolium or Japan Lily. 


0,000 Strong Bulbs, very low to the Trade. Also a lim- 
sted supply of Lilium Auratum. For prices address 
FRANCIS BRILL, Newark, New Jersey. 








PDEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 & 89 Bowery, and 65 Christy-street, 
still continue to be the largest dealers in 


Parlor, Dining and Bed-room 
Fu rnit ure 9 


of any house in the City. 
_ Prices reduced 20 per cent. 
Premium Fowls for Sale. 


We have 4 few trios of our superior Pea-Comb Hrahma's 
for sale, if applied for soon, at $7 per pate ig $10 per trio, 
From the twelve pent f fowlsin New Engl 

FELCH & BELLEM, Box. oo Natick, Maes, 


New York, 








LANE’S PURCHASING AGENCY. 


Choice Iona, Israella and Adirondac Grape Vines, Trees 
Plants and Shrubs. Send for Catalogue. A reliable Agenty 
for purchasing Agricultural Implements, Stock, &c. 

Special attention given to purchasing Books for Publis 
or Private Libraries, H. B. LANE, 

151 Nassau-st., New York. 
66 JNDISPENSABLE.” — How to Write, How 
to Talk, How to Behave, and How to Do Business, 

FOW. 





A capital Hand-Book for all. By return post, $2.25. 
LER & WELLS, N. Y. Agents Wanted. 


S AND STOCK BREEDER’S AD- 
VERTISER — 15 months for 50 cts., in clubs of 20, to 
one office. Address N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester 
County, Pe Pennsylvania, 


$2.00 


containing 8: ples and 
Ss. M. SPENCE 


HE GAME OF CHECKERS SIMPLIFIED, 
price 50 cents ; The Scottish Draught Player, price $5 

phe Losing Game, price 75 cuits: sent post-paid by A. 
UNLAP, 280 Canal -st., New York 














A MONTH IS BRING MADE WI 1TH 

our IMPROVED S'..£NCIL DIES, by ladies 

and gentlemen. Send a our Sree Catalogue 
»yrices. Address. 

& CO., Brattleboro’, Vt- 








OOK AGENTS WANTED.—Agents are now 
wanted to solicit orders in each town in the Lh ay 
States, for he Miwstrated istory of the Bibl D: 
by John Kitto, D. D., F.8. A., Edited by Alvan Bond, D.D 
of Norwich, Conn. 
This is the best selling book now published, Agents make 
from $100 to $300 per month, and say “they never knew 
a book to sell so well.” "3 
° For further information aoe immediately to the pu 
lisher. HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn. 


ne WEW PHYSIOGNOMY.”—A Beautiful Book, 

with 1,000 illustrations. Best work for Agents. 
Three styles, $5, $8, and $10, Sent first post by FOWLER 
& WELLS, N. Y. Send stamp for circular. 


The Best Opportunity to Secure a Home. 


Mild and healthy climate; soil suitable for all crops—the 
BEST. FRUIT SOIL IN IN THE UNION—hest for Pre = 
One thousand acres already planted with choice fr’ a of 
$200 to $500 cleared from one acre in Small Fruits rt et: 
all since for sale in the famous HAMMONTON FRU rT Pork 

TLEMENT, 30 miles from Philadelphia, near the New 
pallroné. ‘A large population already located and & cally. 
in undireds are settling, good society, perfectly fi + 

ait gaven tages. A large tract is now divided into farms £0 
su thes actual stich “Price for 20 acres and upw ards Ol 

r ia Her lots for sale, Terme 
Tine, serters, For hi l information addreas cd 
BYRNES & JONES, Hammonton, Nees 


Al leiters answered, 
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GRAPE CULTURIST. 





By ANDREW S. FULLER. 


This is the best Book published on Hardy Grape. Culture. 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTORY.—BOTANICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
Vine, Propagation by Seed.—4 Illustrations, 


GROWING FROM SEED—GATHER WHEN FULLY RIPE. 


PROPAGATION BY SINGLE BUDS.—MODE OF OPERA- 
tion, Planting in Beds, Single Buds in Open Air, Starting 
in Hot-Beds, Form of Single Bud Cutting—5 Jlustrations. 

CUTTINGS OF UNRIPE WOOD.—THOUSANDS OF VINES 
are Annually Produced from Green Cuttings.—4 Zllust. 

PROPAGATING HOUSE.— PERFECTION SHOULD ‘BE 
our Aim, Span Roofed Propagating House, Lean-to 
Propagating House, Single Roofed House, Flues.—2 Ji. 


CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—TIME TO MAKE CUTTINGS, 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings, 


LAYERING THE VINE.—THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 
Certain and Convenient Methods in Use.—1 Jllustrations 


GRAFTING THE GRAPE.—THIS IS AN OLD BUT VERY 
Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, but Can be 
Used Successfully.—4 Jllustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING AND CROSSING.—THESE ARE OPERA- 
tions that Should Demand the Attention of Every One 
Who Undertakes to Produce New Varieties, Mode of 
Operation.--3 Jilustrations, 

TRANSPLANTING—VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE ONE 
Season of Nursery Culture before being Planted in the 
Vineyard, Heeling-in.—3 Jllustrations. 


SOIL AND SITUATION.—MUCH DEPENDS UPON THEM. 
Preparing the Soil, Manures and their Operations, 

STEM APPENDAGES.— SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS, 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds.—7 Jlustrations. 

PLANTING THE VINE.—A GREAT DIVERSITY OF 
Opinion, My Own Rule, Root Pruning, How to Plant. 


GRAPE TRELLISES.—2 Jilustrations. 
TIME TO PRUNE VINES.—PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Arms, Oblique Arms, A Plan for Poor Soils. 


GARDEN CULTURE.—POSITION OF BORDER, TRAIN- 
ing the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, Double Stem, Trel- 
lises in Gardens, Training to Stakes, Girdling the Vine, 
Removing the Leaves.—9 Jilustrations. 

GATHERING THE FRUIT.—PRESERVING THE FRUIT, 
Wine Making, Pruning Shears.—1 Jliustration. 

INSECTS.—_ROSE CHAFER, GRAPE VINE FLEA BEE- 
tle, Spotted Pelidnota, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars, Yellow 
Bear, Hog Caterpillar, Grape Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpil- 
lar, Procris Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrips, Aphis, Red 
Spider, Vine Scale, Diseases, Mildew, Sun Scald.—18 JUus, 


DESCRIPTION OF (nearly Seventy) VARIETIES. 


REVIEW OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRUNING AND 
Training, Reversing the Arms, Single Arm System, Bow 
System, Long Rod Spur System, Upright Canes, Thomery 
System.—Index, 


SENT POST-PAID. ~- - PRICE $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO. 41 Park Row. 





Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last nine volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from stereotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for nine years past, beginning with 
1857—that is, Vol. 16to Vol. 24, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single number of the past nine 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 








a 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 

~~ — 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month, ending 
Oct. 15, 1866, and the exports of Breadstuffs from this 
port thus far, since January 1: 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW-YORK MARKE''S, 
RECEIPts, Fiour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
20 days this m’th, 288,000 519,000 4,101,000 136,000 341,000 

30 days last m’th,237,009 428,000 3,358,000 111,000 165,000 1281 oe 
SALEs, Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
20 days this month, 829,000 754.000 4,727,000 287,000 23,800 
30 days /ast month, 279,100 793,000 37153,000 319,000 11,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year, 


RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. lye. Barley. Oats, 
20 days 1866... ..288,000 519,000 4,101.000 136,000 341,000 $47. 000 
24 days 1865..... 357,000 441,000 2,179,000 64,000 636,000 957,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
20 days 1866...... 329,100 _ 754,000 4,727,000 287,000 238,000 
24 days 1865. . 367, 000 1,789,000 981/000 63,000 385,000 


3. Exports from New-York, January 1 to Oct. 13: 
Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Oats, 





Ee 730,935 311,126 10,012,701 * 480 = 1,004,241 
Se 1,085,399 1,768,863 2,259,900 170,694 65.734 
1864.... 1,658, 945 11, 552,792 799.597 453 37,795 
1863 ves 2.8 ih 765 12,982,582 Hy 704 = 415,249 117,599 
i862...... 2 46,323 19,097,373 9,228,402 1,016, 5017 133,631 


4. Reeeipts of Breadstuffs at the head of tide water at 
Albany, from the commencement of Navigation to Oct. 7. 

Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. — Oats. 
1866... .138,000 2,448,100 20,117,000 713,000 587,300 6,835,600 
1865... .519,000 5.945.000 10.246, 200 58, 100 1,049,700 6,714,900 
1864....713,000 12,038,200 866.400 271,700 "589, ,000 + 6.493,900 
1863... .891,900 13,017,900 18; +885,500 301,600 636,700 5,908,500 


CURRENT WHOLESALE Prices, 

























Sept. 17. Oct. 15, 
PRICE OF GOLD 2.20.05 550500 145 153} 
FLour—Super to Extra State $6 00 eit 7 $775 @ii 75 
Super to Extra Southern..... 11 20 @16 00 1180 @16 50 
TEXEEO WOREEIT 60.0.6. 5ccccvccines q 40 @1600 850 @16 50 
Extra Genesee..........sccee ue ® @1I37% 1130 @14% 
papersne | = estern.. cae Ce b 780 @I10 10 
RYE FLovuR........ @650 650 @7 60 
Corn iiman. ‘aaah @48 47 @52 
Wea t—All kinds of White. 2 50 @315 28 @330 
All kinds of pg and — 10 @27 170 @3 
Corn—Yellov 8% @ — 6@ — 
Mixed..... 3 @ 8 % @ 
OaTs—Western 41 @ 588 Me @ 61 
BGs sncsteawtae 5 @ — “2@ — 
ee 8 @10W 10 @1B8 
tee Ceara Jeb we bare 120 @ — 115 @1 8 
i aY—Bale Pe i icseosewnss 3 @12% % @ 145 
LE Re eee 80 @12% 10 @150 
i le So) re 50 @ 1 00 6 @100 
C oTTON—Middlings, . at 3 @ 386 41 @ 44 
Hors—Crop of 1866, @ ...... i @ % 3 @ 60 
FrATHERS—Live on - tb. 23 @ & 23 @ Rw 
SrreD—Clover, @ b . e 11 @ 12% 188 @ 14 
Timothy, # bushel. . - 36 @48 350 @38%7 
Flax, @ bushel........... . 836 @38& 320 @3 45 
SvueGar—Brown, # f ......... 9¥@ 18% 9Y¥@ 13% 
Motassxs, Cuba, #21 49 @ 56 42 @ 57 
CorrFEE— Itio,(Gold price)# tb 16%@ 19% 17 @ 20 
Tosacco, Kentucky, &c., # BD. 54%@ 30 5K@ 8 
Seed Leaf, # b.. rr 5 @ 43 5 43 
Voot—Domestic Fle ece, en 85 @ BD 3TK@ 7 
Domestic, pulled, ® B........ 2 @ 55 27%@ 60 
California. unwashed,........ 1 @ 4 20 @ 40 
Re errr 124@ 12 12%@ 13% 
OIL CAKE—# ton... .... 5100 @5600 5800 @60 00 
Pork—Mess, # barrel 3100 @B25 3100 @33 15 
Prime, # barrel 3 @—— 250 @-—— 
BrEF--Plain mess.. 1400 @1900) 1200 @18 50 
LARD, in barrels, # 1iK@ WO 16%@ 18% 
+ age faa vs »- 20 @ 18 @ 5 
State, # Db ore 30 @ 48 6 @ 5B 
CRRMGE.. 5.5 96 odes vBs gees 5 @ lik 6 @ 18 
BEANS—@ bushel. UN. 180 @295° 19 @3800 
Peas—Canada. # bushel.. 120 @130 Nominal 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen........ 24.@ WW 30 @ 
Pou one" 5 gta SD.. »- @2e@e uw 19 @ 8B 
Pog: ah) eee 29 @ 80 188 @ 2% 
PoraTors—Mercers, # bbi.:) 250 @2%H 250 @2% 
Peach Blows, # barrel. ...... —- @ — 23 @250 
Potatous—Buckeye, . bbi.. 1 = @1% 153 @1%7 
APPLES—® bar 9 ° @50 300 @500 
PEARS, @ barrel.............+ 8 00 @i20 40 @%00 


The rise in sold, has been very marked since*our last, 
influencing all commercial values, favorably for sellers, 

..Breadstuffs have been in active demand, partly on 
speculative account, and prices have rapidly improved. 
Receipts have been moderate. Crop accounts from the 
interior have been discouraging. Toward the close, 
holders of flour, wheat, and barley seemed more eager to 
realize, and the market become depressed. Corn, rye 
and oats, however, continued in lively request at ad- 
vancing rates. There has been comparatively little doing 
for export, as shippers have not been prepared to pay ask- 





ing figures....Cotton has been quite briskly sought after, 
by spinners and speculators, and prices have advanced 
materially, closing buoyantly, under favorable telegraphic 
news from Liverpool. According to the official annual 
exhibit of the cotton trade of the United States, for the 
year ending Sept. 1, 1866, the total receipts at all the 
shipping ports of the United States, were 2,151,043 bales, 
against 3,656,086 bales in 1860-61: total exports, 1,554,664 
bales, against 3,127,565 bales in 1860-61; total taken for 
home consumption, etc., 667,292 bales, against 843,740 
bales in 1860-61. The total receipts at all the shipping 
ports from May 1, 1865, to Sept. 1, 1866, were 2,571,043 
bales.... Provisions have been less freely dealt in, espe- 
cially by speculative buyers, and the tendency of prices 
has been downward.... Wool has been in very moderate 
demand at declining rates, influenced by the liberal re- 
ceipts and accumulating supplies of domestic....Tobac- 
co has beenin fair request at steady figures.... Hay, hops 
and clover seed have been decidedly more active and 
buoyant in price....One year old broom corn has beenin 
moderate supply and limited demand at 6c.@J0c. per Ib. 
for fair to good. The new crop has not yet begun to ar- 
rive freely. 

New York Live Stock Markets.— 
The supply during the past five weeks has been very 
good for the season, as is shown in the following table : 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
st. . 6,824 98 1,254 25,116 19,258 
St eer 6,315 90 1,903 27,241 15,127 


aes 6448 72 1693 255424 14,496 
Ree oe 18084 «112 s,629- BRT ~—-:10,719 
ie et Sateen 6315 142 11456 26,082 12,081 


secece 33,966 Stk 7,986 127,573 71,681 


Average per Week...... 6,793 1038 1,587 25,514 14,326 
do, do, last Month.... 6,227 92 1,209 28,800 11,908 
do. do. prev's Month. 5,300 111 1,416 18,018 7,340 
do. do. do. 1865...... 5,25 118 1,500 16,091 11,023 
do. do. do. 1864...... 5,161 145 1,511 15,315 12,676 
do. do. do. 1868.. 15,150 129 694 9,941 21,670 





The weekly seins of all kinds of animals have ad- 
vanced considerably upon the previous month. As 
shown above, the weekly increase in cattle is 566 head. 
The average weekly receipts, 6,793, compare with 5,255 
the weekly average for all of 1865, or an increase of 1,538, 
equivalent to 256 for each day, Sundays excepted.... 
Beef Cattle, under the very large receipts noted 
above, have gradually declined in price, with not very 
good present indications for a recovery. The sales at 
the last regular market were at rates equivalent to I7c. 
@17 4c. per lb. dressed weight, for some of the best cat- 
tle, perhaps 173%4c.@18c. for a dozen of the extras; I6c. 
@lvc. for the general run of really good cattle ; 1ic.@ 
16c. for common or médium grades; 14$¢.(@13c. for iu- 
ferior and poor; 12c.@1l1c. for some of the worst.... 
Mileh Cows.—The demand has been slightly better 
the present week, but the cow trade has generally been 
quite dull. Poor cows are hard to sell at $50/@$55 ; com- 
mon to fair, $60/@$70 ; good, $75(@$85, extras, $90/@$95, 
and upwards for a few fancy animals.... Veal Calves 
of very good quality have improved a little in value, and 
have sold at 13c.@l4c. per lb. live weight; fair qualities, 
113¢c.(@12!4c.; inferior to poorest, 1lc.@9c....Sheep 
and Lambs have been in unprecedented supply, 
averaging over 25,000 head per week, and priees have 
fallen off materially, the very best sheep hardly reaching 
73¢c. per Ib. live weight; most good sheep, 6c.@6}¥c. ; 
common to very poor, 5!Z¢.@5c. Lambs, 64c.@8c. for 
poor to best....Live Hlogs.—The weekly receipts 
have increased about 2,000. With 15,127 swine on sale 
this week, and the low prices of beef and mutton, prices 
range at 103{c.@11)}<c. per |b. live weight, according to 
quality. 


4. ee @ meee me 


The American Institute Show of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables, at their rooms in the 
Cooper Institute, New York City, was an attractive and 
instructive display. The grapes competing for the third 
time for the Greeley prize of $100 formed a prominent 
feature. The show made by Mr. H. Z. Ellis, of Vine- 
land, N. J., of pears, apples and quinces of great excel- 
lence, as well as other products, corn, egg-plants, etc., 
astonished those of us incredulous as to the great fertil- 
ity of the Vineland district.—Mr. Horace Greeley 
showed monster squashes, and Solon Robinson made 
an exhibition of fruits ‘“‘as they grew.”—some fair, and 
large, and some curiously distorted and deformed by in- 
sect stings, and cracks, worm-eaten ones, etc. This was to 
show the fruit consumers of the city what the fruit 
raisers have to contend against, and why fair handsome 
fruit is really worth so much. The “ Walter” grape 
shown by Ferris & Caywood, of Poughkeepsie, is 
a seedling of promise, said to be a cross of Delaware and 
Diana, and it looks so. Mr. W. $. Carpenter covered 
much space with the fruits of his orehard and farm, and 
Reisig & Hexamer made an especially fine show of pota- 
toes. The impression is prevalent that no award can 
fairly be made of the ome, "i etn bp akan 
things considered, and My 
thoogh the committee ghould certainly report in full, 
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GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY. 


The 
ago, that the consumers of Tea and Coffee were paying too 


OF 


Proprietors became fally convinced, several years 


many and too large profits on these articles of every day 
conenmption, and therefore organized THe GREAT AMERI- 
CaN TEA CoMPANY, to do away, as far as possible, with these 
enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to supply them 
with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the Ameri- 
ean houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits 


of the Chinese factors. 


i 
| 


ist.—The American House in China or Japan makes large | 


profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in this country have made their immense 
fortunes through their honses in China. 


°d.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 


exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 


3a.—The Importer makes a profit of 5) to 50 per cent. in 
many cases, 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sclls it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent, 


Sth.—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per ‘cent, 


6th.—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to sult his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

jth.—The Wholesale Grocer selis it to the Retail Dealer 
at a profit of 15 to % per cent. 


&th —The Retailer sells it to the consumer for all the profit 


he can get, 


When you have added to these eigit profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
fdd the original cost of the tea; i will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we Can sell so very innch lower than other dealers. 


We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and 


asmall profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will, 


amply pay us. 


Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from 
the Custom House Stores to our warehonses, 


The Company haye selected the following kinds from 
their Stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of prices will 
show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST: 


YOUNG HYSON, 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound. 

GREEN TEAS, 80c., %0c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound. 


. MIXED, ‘c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 
JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 


OOLONG, ‘0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound, 


IMPERIAL, best $1.25 per pound. 














ENGLISH BREAKFAST, Sic., {0c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 
GUNPOW DER, $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 


[For Clubs see editions of this paper, or send for 
the GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.’S ApvocaTe.} 


former 


P. §,--All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 


number of men are engaged, by CLUBBING together, can re- 


dnee the cost of their Teas and Goffees about one-third by 


sending directly to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesry-sTREET, corner of Church. 
Post-Oftice Box, 5,643 New-York City. 
BRICKS. 
The NATIONAL Brick MACHINE is aclay tempering ma- 
chine, and with only 
_ TWO HORSES MAKES 
30,000 GOOD BRICKS PER DAY. 
If the machine does not do this, it will be TAKEN BACK AND 
THE MONRY REFUNDED. For Rights and Machines Address 
ABRAM REQUA, General Agent, 141 Broadway, N. Y. 


Herald of Health on Trial. 


We will send the Herald of Health 5 nfonths for half price, 
that all may sce how valuableitis, MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
15 Laight-street, New York City. | 


GENTS WANTED, 
WEDGWOOD'’S GOVERNMENT and LAWS of the 
UNITED STATES. 
A Comprehensive View of the Rise, Progress and Present 
Organization of the State and National Governments. 

It contains the minimum of law which e zery citizen should 
possess to enable him to discharge, with intelligence and 
lidelity, his duties to tie State ¢ tothe Nation, and to 
conduct his “ovina affairs with perfect safety to himself and 
justice to others. 

Ir 18 STRICTLY A SunscrIPTION. BooK.—Neliable, active 
men and women, who wish to do good and make money, can 
do both by canvassing for this book. Some of our Agents 
are making over $100 per week. A circular, giving Title- 
page, Table of Contents, Testimonials, and Specimen pages, 
with Agency documents, will be sent on application. Ter- 
ritory ‘assigned, and liberal inducements offered. J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 43) Broome-st., N. Y 


VINES 





























* CONCORD and DELAWARE 
#10 CENTS EACH, 


IONA at * 40 CENTS, 
Refer to the Advertisement of PARSONS & CO., page 5870. 


PER-CENT. SAVED 








By USING 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
STAR YEAST POWDER. 

Light Biscuit or any kind of Cake may he made with this 
“Yeast Powder” in 15 minutes. No shortening is required 
when sweet milk is used. 

Nos. 64 to 74 Washington-st., New-York. 


PER-CENT SAVED 


| 





~~ =. BY USING 





_B. T. BABBITT’S 
LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This Soap is made from clean and pure materials, contains 
no adulteration of any kind, will not injure the most delicate 
fabric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not | 
shrink after being washed with this Soap. It may be used in | 
hard or salt water. -It will remove paint, grease, tar and | 
stains of all kinds,” One pound warranted equal to two 

{ 
! 
} 
| 
! 


poupds of ordinary family soap.. Directions sent with each 
yar for making three gallons handsome soft soap trom one 
pound of this Soap. Each bar is wrapped in a circular con- 
taining full directions for use, printed in English and Ger- 
man, Ask your grocer for “B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” and take 
no other. | 
. B. T. BABBITT, | 
Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington-st., N.Y. | 


PER-CENT SAVED 
_ BYUSING. 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS, 


Bread made with this Saleratus. contains, when baked, 
nothing but common salt, waterand flour. . Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washingtoii-st., New York. 


4 0) MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 















PER-CENT SAVED By 
USING B. T. BABBITT’S 
Pure Concentrated Potash 


OR 
READY SOAP MAKER, 

Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and sn- 
erior to any other saponifier or ley in the market, . Put up 
ncans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 

pounds, with full directions in English and German for 

making Hard and Soft Boap. One pound will make 15 

gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is required, Consumers 

will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
3 T. BABBITT. 








Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67 68, 69, 70 72, and 74 Washington-st., N'Y. 


VAIRBANK’S 
Platform and Counter 





SCALES. 
The Acknowledged Standard, 


Illustrated and descriptive Pamphlets farnished upon ap- 
plication by Mail or otherwise, to 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
252 Broadway, New York. 
te” N. B.—A uniform standard of weights and a correct 
system of weighing, are subjects claiming the attention of 
every individual in the community. 





, 
BY 
Cummings & Wiiiler. 
Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters ; i 


Your attention is invited to a NEW and PRACTICAL 
WORK ON ARCHITECTURE, giving in detail on a work- 
ing drawing scale, the exterior and interior of varions 
classes of buildings—with 28:2 designs and 714 illustra- 
tions, containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, 
cut stone work, &c., &e. It is 11 by 14 inches in size, con- 
taining only practical work, designs and illustrations that 
separately would cost hundreds of dollars. 

SENT POST-PAID. Price $10.00. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 





DOWNINC’S 
Landscape Cardening and 
Rural Architecture. 


The most complete and valuable work ever issted on 
Landscape Gardening in North-America, for the Improve- 
ment of Country Residences; containing {ull Directions for 
every thing connected with Laying ont and adorning the 
Rural Home, the Grounds, the Gardens, the Buildings, the 
Trees and Plants, ete. with principles of taste so stated as 
to adapt the work to all classes, Splendidly Iilustrated 
with many Steel and fine Wood Engravings., By the late 
A. J. DowntnxG. Enlarged, Newly Illustrated and Revised, 
with Supplement, by Henry WrinruRor SARGENT. Octavo, 
534 pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds. 
SENT POST-PAID. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


PRICE $6.50. 





Miniature Fruit Garden; 


Or, How to raise many kinds of Fruit on Small Trees. 
With full directions for Training and Culture. 
3y¥ THOMAS RIVERS. } 
First American from the Thirteenth English Edition. 
EVERY ONE WHO HAS A GARDEN -SHOULD BUY THIS BOOK. 
SENT POST-PAID, ~ - - PRICE $1.00 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row 
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